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REFORM IN PARLIAMENTARY BUSINESS. 
Tue Hovse or Lorps. 


Tue present article is intended to be a continuation of that on the 
business of Parliament which appeared last year in this Review. 
That article sought to investigate the means which would enable 
the House of Commons to do its work more thoroughly; this 
proposes to examine the means whereby the House of Lords may 
attain the same object. As things now stand, the Peers are in a 
position satisfactory neither to themselves nor to the nation. 
Possessing, as it will be allowed that many of them do, a large share 
of political ability, they yet complain, and not without reason, that 
they have little todo. The country, on the other hand, is heard to 
murmur that if the Lords have little to do, they fail to perform that 
little well; that they so deal with measures originated in their 
House as to lay on the Commons the burthen of doing everything 
over again ; that they are not in accord with contemporary thought, 
as expressed in the majority of general elections ; that in consequence 
of all these failings, they do more to hinder than to help or guide 
legislation. The complaints of both parties are consistent with 
each other and with truth; and it is worth endeavouring to meet 
them by certain changes in the organization of the Upper House. 
What it is proposed to accomplish sensible men of all parties agree 
in desiring, and it may be accomplished by reforms at once Conser- 
vative and Liberal, since the durability of an institution must in our 
time be measured by its efficiency. It is not necessary to inquire 
whether the principle of an hereditary Chamber can be justified in 
speculation, or to divine its fate in the constitutional history of a 
remote future. It is enough that in living England there works 
in its favour a strong sentiment, or, if you will, an inveterate pre- 
judice. Every one is aware of the preference obtained by youthful 
members of the nobility in elections to the House of Commons, and 
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of the monopoly which they may be said to possess of an early 
entrance into that assembly. Such an attitude as the Peers for a 
time assumed with regard to their amendments on the Irish Land 
Act of the late session, such a temper as they displayed in their 
rejection of the Irish Registration Bill of the session before, may 
seem designed to court destruction ; for in both cases they betrayed 
a want of that dignity and wisdom so indispensable in an Upper 
Chamber. But they may rest well assured that, if they do not 
commit suicide, they need not fear speedy abolition. To abolish is 
not the English political method. 

The necessity is urgent. We are at this moment engaged in a 
struggle almost for very life with other nations, who in becoming 
free have also become vigorous, intelligent, and progressive. We 
must put forth all our strength if we are to maintain our rank in 
commerce, manufactures, and agriculture, as well as that which is 
most precious, our proud place as the model of free and beneficent 
institutions. We cannot suffer any member of the Constitution, 
whether for a short or long period, to remain defective and crippled. 
The House of Lords exists, has root in the national feeling ; how 
can it attain its due efficacy as a part of the legislature? This 
problem must be solved by such reforms as will furnish the House 
with that practical information, those opportunities, and those 
powers without which it cannot do its work, and which it does not 
now possess ; by such reforms as will establish a more constant and 
intimate connection between itself as legislating and those who 
have to administer and obey the laws, and thus impart to it a more 
active sympathy with the interests, feelings, desires, and hopes of 
the great body of the nation. The Lords do not now debate the 
Bills laid on their table in such a manner as either to draw the 
attention or educate the opinion of the country. They do not 
derive from those whom the laws under consideration most affect 
the suggestions necessary to make laws practical. They resist 
without sympathy, they yield without conviction, and therefore with 
infinite loss of self-respect and of legitimate influence. 

It is in reference to reforms for Ireland that their action has been 
most unwise and most unfortunate. Mr. Escott, in the main their 
panegyrist, says in his interesting book on England, vol. ii. p. 190, 
“In 1859 tne Liberal majority in the House of Commons could have 
carried absolute fixity of tenure in the Irish Land Act, but it was 
known that: the House of Lords, as an assemblage of landowners, 
would not submit to such a clause, and it was consequently deemed 
impracticable to pursue the idea.” Whilst a more severe critic, the 
author of the pamphlet entitled “Fifty Years of the House of Lords,” 
produces a formidable list of instances in which the Lords, either by 
direct action or by indirect influence, delayed remedial measures so 
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long, that when they came, they came too late to conciliate Ireland 
or to rebut the charge that they were extorted by sedition. He 
observes, p. 14, ‘that no small portion of the difficulties of Irish 
government have arisen from the inability of the English people to 
secure the acceptance of just laws for Ireland by the House of Lords, 
until long after the opportunity had passed when concession might 
have been efficacious in removing discontent.” And the keenest 
opponent of English rule in Ireland glories in the thought that 
concessions which would have once been accepted as a settlement 
probably now come too late. Mr. Dillon, as reported in the 
Standard of August 29th, expressed himself thus concerning the 
second Irish Land Act: ‘‘ He wished it to be distinctly understood 
that he never said this Bill would not confer immense benefits on the 
Irish people, benefits which their fathers in 1852 would have thought 
invaluable, and would have thanked their oppressors for having 
given, though, thank God, they stood now in different times.” 
Thus it should seem that the action of the Peers relative to Irish 
questions has done as much to forward the views of those who aim 
at the separation, as to thwart the wishes of those who would pre- 
serve the union of the two kingdoms. 

As the Lords are now constituted, they do not so much legislate 
as register, and often with a bad grace, the decrees of the House of 
Commons. But a Second Chamber should do more than record the 
resolutions of the First ; it should complete and harmonize the whole 
of legislation. In order to do this it must be capable of a lively and 
intelligent sympathy with the nation at large; and we cannot too 
often repeat that the creation of this sympathy should be the 
reformer’s prime object. | 

In the solution of our present problem let us begin by trying to 
conceive clearly the ends which should be subserved by a Second 
Chamber. We shall then be able to see how far the House of 
Lords at present attains those ends, and how far it stands in need 
of reform. Roughly speaking, the ends for which a Second Chamber 
should exist are three. 

(1.) To check impulsive legislation. In this country Parliament 
seldom decides on great questions which have not been long agitated 
in the-country. Yet its final decision is often given in haste and 
excitement. As now constituted, the House of Lords only aggra- 
vates the evil. Often it opposes from the mere habit of opposition ; 
and by an unwise and pettish negative inflames the people instead 
of teaching it to reflect. This is the more to be regretted because 
the leisured class, the informal constituency of a Second Chamber, 
are precisely those who could and should look furthest into the 
future, and should be least tempted to seek immediate advantages by 
means ultimately mischievous. 
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(2.) To be a lasting guard against laws passed to satisfy an inter- 
ested and active minority of the nation. Such a minority may be 
powerful enough to turn the scale of elections in which the two great 
parties are almost evenly balanced. It may then impose its wishes 
upon a reluctant majority. To prevent such a misfortune is a most 
important function of the Second Chamber. How important will be 
understood by all who have watched the working of American 
politics during the last forty years; who have seen how the need of 
conciliating compact and selfish minorities made it hard, at one time 
almost impossible, for an honest man to be a politician ; how large a 
share it had in making possible a growth of local taxation almost 
equivalent (as in the city of New York) to confiscation, and in 
making impossible the peaceable settlement of those difficulties which 
led to the great civil war. A House of Lords which should dis- 
charge this duty well and wisely would by that service alone fully 
justify its existence. 

(3.) To assist the First Chamber in elaborating the details of 
measures. An Upper House may do this either by preparing 
measures in the first instance for subsequent consideration by the 
Lower, or by itself revising measures which have come thence. For 
reasons to be stated presently, the House of Lords, as it now stands, 
cannot properly discharge this office. 

These functions the House of Lords can never discharge as it 
should until it feels more confidence in its own strength, and inspires 
more belief in its own practical knowledge. As an instrument of 
legislation it labours under two capital weaknesses. In the first 
place it does not bring to its deliberations either the command of 
detail or the feeling of responsibility for labour so needed in a legis- 
lator ; in the second place it is often out of harmony with the House 
of Commons and with public opinion. The second of these evils 
attracts more attention and excites more ill-will; but the first, as no 
less important and too much neglected, must first and chiefly engage 
us here. 

In order that the aristocracy and the House of Lords may render 
that service to the community by which alone they can justify to a 
democratic age their continued existence, they must adopt a better 
division of labour. So long as men inherit legislative power there 
must be some lawgivers who have neither inclination nor aptitude 
for their task. Such men may in many ways do good and exert 
influence ; for a nobility is not limited to purely political functions. 
They may be generous landlords, benefactors of their neighbourhood, 
examples of cultivation and refinement, graceful leaders of county 
society, and active partakers in county administration ; but they can 
scarcely be efficient members of a legislative assembly. They have 
not undergone the discipline of a laborious political apprenticeship. 
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They are not familiar with the vast complexity of interests affected 
by almost all important measures. When they hasten to swell the 
numbers of a momentous division, they too often do so under an 
excitement which affords no time for reflection. Too often they are 
led by unwise and impetuous leaders into positions dangerous to their 
own order, embarrassing to everybody else, impossible to be main- 
tained with dignity or abandoned without peril. If, then, the House 
of Lords is to be efficient for legislation, such of its members as are 
more fitted for other functions should not be forced to take part in 
labours which they decline to execute with care. 

As for that large body of Peers who are really able and eager to 
legislate, if we are to get the full benefit of their statesmanlike 
qualities, we must place them in more intimate correspondence with 
their fellow-citizens, and awaken in them a more lively feeling of 
responsibility. All fair observers will allow that, in the present 
position of affairs, the Lords have no adequate inducement or oppor- 
tunity to show what they can perform. In the Nineteenth Century 
for August, a critic whom we cannot suppose prejudiced against that 
House of which he will one day be a member, complains that it fulfils 
no function save that of inaugurating barren debates on matters of 
general policy, that it adopts towards every new idea a carping tone 
most discouraging to those who promote legislation, and that it is in 
danger of sinking to the level of the House of Convocation. One of 
the most eloquent of living orators, in answer to the complaint that 
the Lords did not debate sufficiently in Committee the Bills origi- 
nating in their House, admitted the fact most frankly. He said that, 
except on a few full-dress debates, he always felt that he was con- 
sidered a bore if he spoke for more than a very few minutes, and that 
his hearers were thinking less of what he was saying than of their 
imperilled dinner. And if this is the case with one capable of 
enchaining his hearers, what must be the feeling of able but less 
eloquent Peers who, though they may be practically acquainted with 
evils and can show how those evils may be cured, can only impart to 
their subject the charm of matter-of-fact clearness. Yet such men 
are among the most useful any legislature can possess. 

The attendance in the House of Lords is generally small. The 
debates, for the most part mere conversations, are short, informal, and, 
therefore, not easy to be comprehended by the public. No wonder 
that the nation cares little about discussions in which the speakers 
themselves seem uninterested. Even those who most chafe against 
the general inactivity in time come to feel its spell. In the Lower 
House most able members of the Upper have been formed. But how 
many promising public men have been spoilt or buried by an early 
transference from the House where they had by toil to win and keep 
the public esteem to that House in which they were not constrained 
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to do either; to that House where industry could find no field and 
labour could reap no fruit; to that House which Lord Beacons- 
field in one of his happiest touches likened to the restful Elysian 
Fields. 

Were the House of Lords much more diligent than it can ever be 
under the present system, it would find all its efforts hampered for 
want of information. That its members, as compared with those of 
the Lower House, have in their own persons a less varied experience 
of men and affairs, is but the least part of their misfortune. The 
worst is that they have no constituents. Men who are born to riches 
and honour are not always born to that sympathy with their fellows 
which is the key to true knowledge. Their best chance of becom- 
ing acquainted with the common man is the necessity of conciliat- 
ing his good opinion. From that necessity the Peers are exempt. 
But in not having constituents they lose much more than this. 
They have to make laws without being able to derive knowledge from 
those whom the laws will affect. Laws as first conceived by the 
legislator are no more applicable to practice than mechanical con- 
trivances as they first flash on the mind of the inventor. By the 
suggestions of those who have to use the machine and obey the law, 
both the one and the other are adapted to our necessities. Those 
interested in the subject receive from their representative printed 
copies of the Bill, read the debates, and from their practical ex- 
perience furnish suggestions for its amendment, which, in turn, 
undergo the scrutiny of the House. Thus he who sits in the House 
of Commons for an important constituency has the benefit of all that 
his constituents know and feel on matters of importance. Some- 
times, no doubt, he may receive more information than he can use. 
He may be vexed with contradictory or meaningless counsel. But, 
if he does his duty as a representative, he undergoes a compulsory 
education eminently calculated to fit him for legislating. Pro- 
vided with special knowledge, he can discuss great measures in a 
fruitful manner; what he says is criticised by men of varied 
experience ; and if he does not do justice to the interests of his con- 
stituents, they are only too ready to murmur, and, if necessary, to 
cashier him. Every Bill laid on the table of the House of Commons 
finds members, who have the ability and the inducement, to improve 
it. Hence a constant canvassing of ideas which, by giving interest 
to the debates, makes them known to the public, and so indirectly as 
well as directly tends to their improvement. If this is so even now, 
much more will it be so when, by a better regulation of its business, 
the House is fully restored to self-respect and to the national confi- 
dence. But the Lords have no constituents to give them knowledge 
and to hold them answerable for the use of it. They have neither 
the special information nor the impulse to acquire it. And so long 
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as this is the case, their discussions on legislation non-contentious, 
but important, cannot either fix the attention or advance the welfare 
of their countrymen. The attempt to originate and complete great 
measures in their House has generally failed, and will fail until they 
so debate details as to save the House of Commons the necessity of 
debating them all anew. 

Thus much concerning the one defect of the Upper House: the 
slight acquaintance of many of its members with the practical detail 
of legislation and their unconsciousness of an obligation to take pains. 
Of the other defect, a tendency to jar on the Lower House and on 
public opinion, we have no wish to say much, but we must say some- 
thing. We need not fatigue our readers with a set proof of the 
proposition now familiar to everybody, that sovereignty, into however 
many parts it may be formally divided, must ever remain virtually 
one; nor need we stop to explain how that Parliamentary system 
which fell in 1832 satisfied this requisite by giving to one class and 
to one interest the preponderance in both Chambers; or to trace in 
detail how that interest remained supreme in the Upper House whilst, 
by repeated changes, it grew less powerful in the Lower. Since that 
old unity broke up, the House of Lords, as the representative of aris- 
tocracy, has at times been involved in hazardous conflict with the 
Lower as the representative of democracy, a struggle in which honour- 
able victory is impossible and honourable retreat scarcely less so. 
But the Houses of Parliament should not represent particular and 
sometimes hostile interests. Both alike should represent the general 
interests of the nation. The Upper and Lower Houses should be, 
not the several organs of two distinct wills, but different organs of 
the same will. One should be the complement of the other and not 
its antagonist. So long as the two Houses continue to be the 
symbols of conflicting forces collisions between them must occur. In 
these collisions the greater force must prevail, and the popular force, 
symbolised by the Lower House, overbalance the aristocratic force 
symbolised by the Upper. 

This does not imply the disappearance of the English nobility as 
leaders in public affairs; still less that the advantages of rank, 
whether real or conventional, have ceased to obtain respect. Where 
the transition to democracy takes place in a gradual and peaceable 
manner, where the Commons are proud of their past and the nobles are 
alive to the necessities of the present, those who once ruled will 
always be admitted to serve the state. But their power will not rest 
on the same foundation nor be itself the same. It must repose, not 
on the inherited faith, but on the rational conviction of the people. 
It must be employed, not so much to command as to guide them. 
Not in resisting, but in enlightening their will must it be principally 
manifested. The common people of all countries are only too jealous 
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of merit in their own ranks. Englishmen are easily led by those 
whom they are accustomed to respect. But the nobility of England 
will only continue to lead if they cease to be merely obstructive. To 
disdain influencing or leading those to whom you can no ionger 
dictate, would be the height of petulant folly. To influence others is 
only possible on condition of understanding and of sympathising with 
their feelings and ideas. Does the staunchest Conservative expect 
long life and usefulness for the weaker Chamber when often clashing 
with the stronger. In such a posture of affairs does he find a school 
of liberality for the nobles or of deference for the Commons? Or 
does he think that the Peers act agreeably either with their own 
dignity, the interests of legislation, or the public repose, when they 
refuse with arrogance what the next moment they with weakness 
surrender ? 

If the failings of the House of Lords, under its present constitution, 
be such as above described, it will be readily conceived that the 
question of remedying these defects is a pressing one and within the 
range of practical politics. In all reforms of consequence we should, 
as far as possible, be guided by two principles: firstly, that of 
innovating only so far as is necessary to attain our end; and secondly, 
that of following, wherever it can be done, the lessons of our own or 
of other men’s experience. It is to the test of these principles that 
we should bring the proposals already made for a reform of the 
House of Lords. The Marquis of Blandford, in the article already 
quoted, suggests two ways of modifying the hereditary principle. 
The first is to impose some new qualification of age and public ser- 
vice. This would, doubtless, remedy some defects in the present 
House of Lords. But it still leaves them too isolated and too weak 
for the thorough performance of their function. The second is to 
define two categories, the one including all eligible to the Upper 
House, the other all who should elect to it. The writer sketches a 
list of qualifications to either. The first, he suggests, might include 
the upper ranks of the military and civil services, judges of the High 
Courts, professors of any of the universities, and so forth; the second, 
all who paid rates above a certain amount, or enjoyed a certain pro- 
fessional income, or could furnish proof of having received a liberal 
education. We venture to think this proposal much less feasible 
than the other. It innovates on the largest scale and in a spirit 
peculiarly alien to the democracy of our own day, who are less 
jealous of all ancient than resolved to suffer no new privilege. Its 
innovations are condemned by the experience of our own colonies. A 
constituency of the wealthy and educated is strong enough to resist, 
but not to conquer, the constituency of household suffrage. Instead 
of allowing those classes to leaven the whole society, such an arrange- 
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ment bands them into a separate army with chiefs and aspirations of 
its own, in fact a plutocracy, than which nothing is more narrow and 
selfish. Lastly, it leaves them at once solitary, conspicuous, and 
unpopular—a mark for all the gathering discontent of the popu- 
lace. 

Sir David Wedderburn, in an article upon Second Chambers 
which appeared in the Nineteenth Century for July, gives as his 
opinion that “ nomination for life or for a fixed period, by respon- 
sible ministers of the Crown, seems to be the best method hitherto 
invented for recruiting a senate which shall be in general harmony 
with popular sentiments, but superior to any transient. popular 
impulse.” But in order to effect the desired end life peers must be 
nominated in great numbers, and even then, entering a House which 
as a whole remained in isolation, they would be more likely to 
imbibe than to transform its spirit. I think that in writing this 
sentence Sir David Wedderburn can hardly have recollected that the 
Senate of the United States, the most effective Second Chamber in 
the world, is not nominated but elected by the State Legislatures, 
and is wonderfully superior, not only to them, but also to the 
national House of Representatives; that it is the best-contrived and 
most successful part of the Constitution, and has frequently saved 
America from inconsiderate action, maintaining itself under a most 
democratic Government, and under severe strains. The experience 
of America seems to prove that secondary election is the best and 
simplest method of recruiting a Second Chamber. 

The country wishes to maintain a Second Chamber; it also wishes 
to open it to the spirit of our time. It does not expect that it should 
change its views at every election, but it does expect that it should 
change them in accord with the gradual and irrevocable movement 
of national thought. For the attainment of these objects might not 
something be done in the following manner? Let the Peerage retain 
all that it now enjoys of rank and precedence, but let it appropriate 
to its diverse functions the diverse abilities of its members. Let it 
leave them free, if they so prefer, not to undertake the duty 
of making laws. Let all Peerages of the United Kingdom, as do 
now Peerages of the Scotch and Irish kingdoms, confer, not a seat 
in the-House of Lords, but the capacity of filling such a seat. Let 
the House of Commons elect those Peers who shall actually sit ; but 
not elect them all at once or in the ordinary manner. Of their total 
number, let each successive House of Commons elect by the cumula- 
tive vote one-third, say fifty Peers, who shall sit during three 
Parliaments, a period, on the average, of fifteen years. We might 
reserve to the Ministers the power of nominating a limited number of 
eminent civil and military servants of the Crown to sit in the Upper 
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House either for life or for a term of three parliaments. The present 
law lords would, of course, retain their seats. Finally, in order to 
connect the House of Lords with the nation and its whole system of 
local government, we might add the Chairmen of the new County 
Boards, when these last shall have been established. As the United 
Kingdom contains one hundred and fourteen counties, of which some 
might be grouped and others divided for purposes of administration, 
we may compute the number of Chairmen as about equal to the 
number of counties. Adding these to the one hundred and fifty 
elected peers, and making a moderate allowance for life-peers and 
for law-lords, we obtain a total of about three hundred members. 
More numerous a Second Chamber can scarcely with advantage be ; 
and if the nominal Upper House of to-day exceeds this figure, its 
working numbers fall far below. 

On this plan the change, though great, would be less, we believe, 
than any other capable of producing the result required. Hereditary 
Peers would still be in the majority ; but they would be Peers who 
had sought election and had voluntarily assumed the responsibility 
of labour. They would be chosen by that method which, among a 
kindred people, has proved most propitious to merit; so chosen as to 
represent all shades of opinion in the House of Commons, that is to 
say, in the nation ; so chosen as to eliminate the results of transient 
passion or caprice. Sitting for the space of half a generation, they 
would be independent enough for their own security and the common 
good. Amongst the Chairmen of County Boards and the members 
nominated by the Crown, many would have had seats under the old 
system ; and all would be open to the traditions of a judicious con- 
servatism. The reform would operate gradually, but, as we shall 
see, with the weightiest consequences. 

It has been suggested as an alternative plan that the connection of 
the House of Lords with every part of the country might be even 
more thoroughly secured by dividing among the several counties in 
the ratio of their importance the total of Peers to be elected. They 
would then be chosen in each province by the cumulative votes of 
its representatives, both those who sit for the boroughs and those 
who sit for the county. The smaller counties, of course, would have 
to be grouped for the election of Peers. On this plan, the House of 
Lords would share with the House of Commons the closest union with 
each particular district, and every Peer would have constituents to 
convey to him their experience and ask his aid in forwarding every 
local or national interest. Such a scheme is certainly more com- 
plete than the one suggested above. But the latter has the advan- 
tage of apparently greater simplicity. 

Whichever machinery we may adopt, the prime ends of reform 
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are equally served. These may be stated as a proper division of 
labour between the various members of the nobility ; a consolidation 
of the imperial and local governments ; and asubstitution of regular 
and harmonious activity for the present painful and mischievous jars 
between the House of Peers and the Commons. We have already 
said, and must repeat, that a nobility has functions, not strictly 
political, yet worthy of the highest rank, the most exalted character, 
and the most distinguished talent. An instance or two will suffice 
to show how usefully this division of labour, according to disposition 
and ability, may act. One of our most ancient and noble houses 
now gives to the nation a leader both trusted and liked by the party 
he leads, and eagerly coveted by the party he opposes. In his 
brother he has a colleague and the country a Minister who fills a 
most difficult and delicate office with tact, industry, and firmness. 
Meanwhile scholarly culture and conciliating judgment have marked 
the chief of the family for head at once of one of our two great 
ancient Universities, and of the new one which is already itself doing 
useful work and stimulating to more vigorous life the older institu- 
tions. His energy has founded a new town, whose rapid growth in 
population and industry exceeds anything we have seen in this 
country, and rivals similar wonders in America. Yet no farmer or 
tradesman of his district is a more regular and painstaking guardian 
of the poor—more anxious to check at its source that pauperism 
which is one of the most dreaded and demoralising dangers of our 
labouring classes—more conscientiously industrious in every local 
duty. Lord Derby, too, has recently shown how even a leading 
statesman may find refreshment in exchanging imperial for local 
administration, and what by advice and example he may do on that 
less ambitious stage for the public service. Or to take an instance 
from one of our ancient families not yet ennobled except by use- 
fulness. Will any one believe that the late Sir Baldwin Leighton 
could, as a member of the House of Commons, have rendered nobler 
service to the State than when, as a resident landowner and Chairman 
of his Board of Guardians, he, by wise and persistent firmness, 
counsel, and encouragement, almost annihilated pauperism, first in 
his own parish and then in the adjoining district; surrounded 
himself with thrifty and prosperous labourers, each with his deposit 
of £100 or so in the savings bank; and set an example which, as 
those interested in the subject know, has done much to improve the 
administration of the Poor Law and to reduce pauperism in town 
and country. 

It must be remembered that legislative power under the new con- 
stitution of the Upper House would be enjoyed not only by those 
Peers who can command the suffrage of the Commons, but also by 
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those who have gained the confidence of any county. No Peer 
willing to work would be excluded because there was no room for 
him. Ifhe were not found on the benches of the new House, it 
would be either because he preferred to serve his country elsewhere, 
or because he did not care to serve it anywhere. Those are no true 
friends of an aristocracy who would have it believe that in its bosom 
indolence and ignorance are safe at a time when everything has to 
justify itself to a critical democracy. If a privileged class is to 
endure, it must work with intelligence; it must apportion its 
members each to his proper task, relieving from the duty of making 
laws those who habitually shun it. By admitting the Chair- 
men of the proposed County Boards, we should not only strengthen 
the Upper House as an instrument of legislation, but we should also 
meet a great necessity of our time—the consolidation of our imperial 
with our local institutions. 

Everybody is familiar with the defects of our local institutions ; 
with the waste of public money occasioned by the number of petty 
authorities who, by dividing, elude responsibility; with the ab- 
stention from local government of many who might bring to its 
service leisure, ability, and varied experience ; with the small result 
too often secured to the ratepayers, especially in small districts : 
with the unfortunate Conservatism which insists on referring to 
parliamentary matters only interesting to a single province or to a 
single neighbourhood ; with the complete disconnection of the various 
local powers with each other, and the friction between them and the 
Imperial Government. It is not our present business to discuss re- 
forms in local government, but it is well to see how such reforms, if 
undertaken on any adequate scale, would harmonize with the pro- 
posed reform of the Upper House. When the highest rank in the 
provincial shall open a way to a seat in the national council, men of 
talent and position will find a wider scope in local administration, and 
take a new interest in its labours. The tone of all local bodies will 
be raised ; contact in a common service will unite all classes; con- 
necting links will be formed between every district and every 
interest, as well as between the various branches of public service. A 
continuous ladder of political ascent will extend from the pettiest 
local board to the imperial legislature. 

Should the present Government find leisure to undertake a plan 
for the adjustment of local taxation combined with the reform of local 
government, we may at length hope to see in each primary area, 
consolidated, improved, and carrying on their work in a way which 
makes possible the interest and control of those for whom they 
govern, a single council to deal with all matters best administered on 
such a primary area. When County Boards, elected in part or 
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wholly by such councils, discharge those functions which demand a 
wider area, then the head of the whole local system, the president of 
the County Board, would best connect it with the Second Chamber, 
and his rank might justly be an object of ambition to any man. Is 
it necessary to explain how the presence of such men so disciplined 
would add to the usefulness of the Upper House; how it would 
receive from them and bestow on them knowledge and power and 
dignity. Could we impart to the nation a more potent and bene- 
ficent impulse in the direction of a truly Conservative progress ? 
Could we more thoroughly bind into a single whole every function of 
legislation and government, or better supply the Lords with an 
equivalent to the contact existing between the Commons and the 
country. 

While thus advancing the work whose necessity the statesmen of 
all parties admit, the work of strengthening, simplifying, and ele- 
vating local government, the plan proposed offers a stimulus which 
may save many capable men from rotting in idleness. For in the 
moral as in the physical sphere, not to grow and to decay are 
one. It is the danger of an age like ours that whilst the people grow 
in wants and reflection, the idle and wealthy too often grow more 
wealthy and more idle. In our age every really useless class must fall 
into contempt and disappear. The more the field of legislation nar- 
rows by the gradual amelioration of our laws, the more does the 
work of administration rise in relative importance. It is therefore 
by returning to a more active guidance and service of the people in 
all branches of government that, in a democracy potentially so 
advanced as ours, the noble and wealthy can retain Conservative 
power, or even justify their existence. If they refuse this labour, 
the nobility which so long ruled the destinies of Britain may indeed 
survive, but they will survive as the fainéant nobility of Spain sur- 
vived in the ignoble enjoyment of luxury without honour, and of 
wealth without power. All who feel this danger will see the 
advantage of welding the Upper House into one piece with the 
organization of local government throughout the country. 

Nor need we fear the objection that by such reforms the Upper 
House would become too strong. Those who hold this language 
think, whether consciously or no, of an Upper House as the natural 
antagonist rather than as the fellow-labourer of the Lower. Too 
strong for its proper business neither the House of Commons nor the 
House of Lords can ever be. Of strength as the condition for 
efficiency and the result of usefulness we cannot have too much. 
Such strength we desire the Second Chamber to possess. But we 
believe that on the scheme sketched above it would be as indisposed 
to evil as it would be strong for good. It would be mighty to 
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execute, unwilling to resist, the deliberate will of the nation. A senate 
of whose members more than one-half must add to the privilege of 
birth the confidence of the representative House, and nearly another 
half must have won the suffrage of a large body of their countrymen, 
whilst both have to seek re-election—such a senate cannot be in 
contradiction to the spirit of the times. It may, indeed, have a most 
ample share of the authority attached to knowledge, experience, and 
public service. But of that power which rests on tried desert we are 
not afraid. The reformed House of Lords might sometimes oppose a 
barrier to the interest of a minority or the passion of a majority. 
But that strength which the Upper House would derive from 
becoming representative is a strength drawn from the entire 
nation, a strength unlikely to be turned against the nation, 
because created by, and for continuance depending on, its deliberate 
will. 

When a great measure is rejected, every one hears of the event 
and is interested accordingly. But very, very few know how 
many measures are withheld for want of time; how many for the 
same reason are dropped before the end of the session ; still worse, how 
many are passed in haste, in contradiction with themselves and with 
previous legislation hard to be understood and impossible to be 
worked ; how much time is lost each year in cobbling the faulty 
productions of the years gone by ; how mischievous to everybody, 
except the lawyers, and irritating to the best among them, is the 
want of order, perspicuity, and consistency in our statute-book ; how 
little Parliament does of what it should do, how ill that little is 
done. Yet all this is of daily greater importance to our people. In 
the period of conflict with other nations now opened we shall need 
the most unpopular of all virtues—the virtue of thrift; not only the 
economy of wealth, but the wiser economy of time and power, espe- 
cially of the time and the power devoted to legislation. Even when 
the House of Commons shall no longer attempt to do what other 
bodies can do much better, even when it shall have elaborated a 
reasonable method of doing its proper business, even then it will 
find its time, industry, and information severely taxed by what still 
remains to do. We may get rid of obstruction, but we cannot do 
without fulness of debate. The more the sphere of government is 
extended, the more closely must the action of government be 
scrutinised. Legislation from year to year grows more difficult, 
touches on a greater diversity of interests, and gives birth to more 
manifold consequences. In modern legislation, too, all parties must 
be heard. The House of Commons, therefore, will, as time goes on, 
debate not less but more. But the House of Lords has not enough 
business to occupy its powers. If both Houses were brought to their 
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highest pitch of efficiency, the work of one would not have to be 
done again in the other. Each House could devote most time to 
Bills orignated in itself. For it is a mistake to suppose that the 
majority of measures raise a constitutional issue. An economical 
and social revolution for which no man is responsible has involved an 
immense mass of purely regulative legislation. It is of prime 
importance that this legislation should be the ripe result of thought 
and knowledge. At a time when our trade and manufactures have 
begun’to feel the keenest competition ; when our agriculture seems in 
danger of succumbing; when our people, crowded into vast cities, 
are threatened with novel dangers to health and character ; when our 
foreign policy involves us in ever-recurring complications ; when the 
defence and government of India becomes daily more laborious; when 
there moves on the face of the earth a spirit of change so pene- 
trating that no man can see how much things have altered, so much 
has he altered himself; at a time like this our Legislature needs the 
unfettered use of all its strength and all its wisdom, to provide 
for each emergency as it appears; to modify the ever varying rela- 
tions of agriculture and commerce ; to strengthen our municipal and 
provincial institutions ; to raise the efficiency and lower the expense 
of our administration ; to wage ‘continual war against pauperism, 
disease, and ignorance ; and to afford to all Europe, to all civilised 
men, the glorious example of a nation transformed without tumult, 
retaining all the freshness of youth united with the majesty of age, 
and now and hereafter, as of old, leading our race in the search 
after a happier, better, and nobler existence for all. 
Witiiam RatHzBone. 
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Two articles upon the Mormon question have recently appeared in 
the North American Review. Neither contains a full statement of 
the case. The first one, presenting the side of the Gentiles, or anti- 
Mormon, was written by C. C. Goodwin, editor of the leading 
Gentile paper in Utah. It is very brief. The writer has been a 
resident of that territory for too short a time to understand fully the 
condition of affairs. The other article is the production of George 
Q. Cannon, one of the “ Twelve Apostles,” and first counsellor to 
John Taylor, President of the Mormon Church. It gives in favour 
of polygamy the stale arguments with which the American people 
have been familiar for the past forty years. As the North 
American Review is extensively read in Great Britain, and as the 
Mormon missionaries are now active in nearly every portion of the 
British Empire, I have thought that a full statement of the situation 
in Utah might be interesting to English readers. Having for many 
years resided in the vicinity of Salt Lake City, both as a practising 
lawyer and as a United States or Federal judge, I have had unusual 
facilities for studying the problem which is daily assuming propor- 
tions of great magnitude in the American Republic. 

Glorious and decisive was the action of the American nation in 
the suppression of one of the “twin relics of barbarism.” The 
other is still permitted to overshadow a large section of this free 
and beautiful land. The result having been accomplished as to the 
first, many even of its former advocates marvel that it was allowed 
to exist for so long a period. Very few are to be found who under 
any circumstances would advocate its restoration. Years hence the 
American people will be astonished that the other relic was tolerated 
by the various administrations of the nineteenth century. Of these 
twins the one that has been destroyed and the one that remains 
possessed many attributes in common. The most conspicuous of 
them is an exceedingly aggressive policy. Slavery was not content 
to remain within its original limits. Polygamy declines to be 
restricted by the boundaries of the great territory of Utah. At the 
death of Brigham Young it was believed that the Mormon Church 
had recived a severe blow. Its speedy downfall was predicted. 
Divided into many factions, each urging the claims of some favourite 
apostle to occupy the place of the departed prophet, the hierarchy 
was, indeed, in extreme danger of falling to pieces. But wise 
counsels prevailed. More was to be feared from the Gentiles 
than from the Saints. Several apostles were induced to postpone 
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for a time their ambitious projects. John Taylor was chosen to the 
vacant presidency of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day 
Saints. Oppressed by old age and other infirmities, his election was 
nearly unanimous. To the conclave that selected him self-preserva- 
tion and the retention of power formed the most important subjects 
for consideration. Changes were taking place in Utah. It was 
found necessary to inaugurate a more guarded policy than that 
pursued by Brigham Young. The construction of railroads, by 
which troops could be rapidly massed, and the establishment of a 
strong military post near Salt Lake City, had during the lifetime 
of that famous leader rendered possible the publication of a Gentile 
paper, and the Sait Lake Tribune, the successor, we believe, of one 
or more feebler enterprises, soon attained distinction as one of the 
most able and fearless journals of the West. For a long time, 
however, its editors and employés lived as if they were in a state 
of siege, and when at night they returned to their homes each found 
it necessary to carry a loaded revolver in his hand ready for imme- 
diate use, and to walk in the middle of the street to prevent surprise 
and assassination. The rich mines of Utah attracted many Gentiles. 
The railroads brought to the country numerous explorers, tourists, 
and men of business. The young Mormons learned with admiration 
that there was a great world east of the Wahsatch Range, and 
grew restive under the sway of the Saints. Then, shadowed by the 
lofty mountains of Zion, arose the school-houses and churches of a 
different faith, and to a certain extent, though very limited indeed, 
freedom of speech and of the press was a recognised fact. Then 
many Mormons, doubting after sad experience the divine origin of 
their Church, and suffering under the exactions of the priesthood, 
renounced the doctrines of Joseph Smith, refused to pay further 
tithings, and gloried in the excommunication which of course speedily 
followed. For the first time since the day of their baptism into 
that faith they felt that there was a power in the land beyond that 
of the Mormon Church, which could afford them some protection. 
Many of these apostates, however, met with a terrible fate. 

The late prophet was revered by the mass of the people as the 
Moses who had led them up out of the land of Egypt. They would 
suffer more from him than from any other living man. He had 
ruled the Mormon Church with a rod of iron. Many believed in 
him so implicitly, and others were so terrified by the acts of his 
Band of Danites, that even during the latter part of his life, in the 
time of schools, of railroads, and of newspapers, they feared to 
oppose his will, and scrupulously obeyed liis commands. When he was 
gone the people could not regard his successor with the same fear 
and veneration. The leaders in the Church perceived that they had 
no light task to perform. A new programme must be defined. 
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Then was encased in a soft kid glove the iron hand which swayed 
the sceptre of superstition, priestcraft, lust, and. blood atonement. 
Then the Mormons entered upon the réle of a meek and persecuted 
people. Instead of the bitter denunciations and profane curses of 
Brigham Young, a fit type of brute force, we have in a recent 
number of the North American Review the gentle pleadings of 
George Q. Cannon, the most oily and subtle of their leaders, and 
the best exponent of their recently adopted policy. He asks that to the 
people of Utah shall be given ‘‘a fair chance.” He, foreign born, unna- 
turalised, an alien living as a polygamist in open defiance of the 
laws of the United States, asks that to the people whom he represents, 
and who, according to his own admission, are mostly felons, be 
given this chance. In other words, he does not intercede for justice. 
That is not at all what he desires. He does not seek for mercy, for 
that is only shown to the penitent who promises to amend his ways. 
The fair chance which he craves is that the Mormon people should be 
let alone to commit whatever crimes they choose in open defiance of 
American institutions. The astute Mr. Cannon is certainly not over- 
come by modesty. But he as chief counsellor of President Taylor finds 
himself in something of a quandary. With the disturbing elements 
which have more recently entered into the Church, his course is not 
one to be easily pursued. If the Church stands still, it is lost. The 
new policy, however disagreeable, had of necessity to be adopted. 
The saints hope, nevertheless, in the good time coming to receive 
ample compensation for the humiliations they must suffer. That 
good time, in their estimation, will arrive when Utah acquires state- 
hood—when every Federal official shall be driven from the land, 
and when each office in the new state shall be filled by a polygamous 
Mormon. 

The system of proselytising is now carried on with more skill and 
energy than ever. Numerous missionaries are sent from every con- 
ference to Great Britain, Scandinavia, Australia, and the Southern 
States. As the converts pour into Utah, new colonies are planted 
in every adjoining State and Territory. If, like a tree that has been 
girdled, their institutions were gradually dying out, it might be 
“zinadvisable to proceed to extreme measures. Such, however, is not 
‘the case. As the advocates of slavery attempted to extend it over the 
great South-west and West, so the leaders of Mormonism are 
endeavouring to obtain a foothold in every valley and plain of what 
is termed the Pacific Slope. How easily slavery could have been 
disposed of at the time of the Revolution, and how readily can poly- 
gamy now be suppressed if our people will give the subject their 
earnest attention and the cause of right their hearty support. 

It is, I admit, quite easy to make charges and to pass censures, but 
in reference to polygamy and other equally vicious tenets of the 
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Mormon faith, facts exist which can be completely and readily 
proved. In passing judgment upon these facts, justice requires us not 
to forget that the people who are asking for a “ fair chance” are not 
of that class who having repented seek forgiveness for the past, but 
to those who, still rebellious and persistent in evil, crave immunity 
for their offences in the future. 

Polygamy has arisen to a position of the highest importance in 
the discussion of Mormon affairs. The reason for this is that our 
laws punish a man for what he does, and not for what he believes. 
Its practice is no more reprehensible than are other deeds of these 
self-termed saints, but it furnishes to the unbeliever a more con- 
spicuous point of attack. Comparisons have frequently been made 
between the faith of Moslem and that of Mormon. Such compari- 
sons are unjust to the character of Mohammed. When he began to 
preach in Arabia, that/country was sunk in the lowest depths of 
idolatry. Its people were given to many abominable vices, amongst 
which was that of sacrificing their children to idols. He raised 
the Arabians to the worship of the one omnipotent Being, and 
established a religion which, though it contained many errors, led 
to the overthrow of the effete Christianity of the East, and spread 
the purer light of its philosophy over portions of three continents. 
Its followers founded a magnificent sovereignty in Western Asia, and 
carried a splendid civilisation to the most remote valleys of Portugal 
and Spain. Under their sway arts and sciences, poetry and chivalry, 
flourished side by side. Universities arose which through the Dark 
Ages preserved the light of knowledge, and which enrolled among 
their students nobles and princes of the Christian faith. When 
Mohammed began his career as a prophet he found polygamy, 
except among the Christians, an established custom throughout all 
Asia. He merely left it as he found it, after imposing restrictions 
upon its practice. He saw its evils, but did not think it politic to 
uproot them. 

The founder of Mormonism, on the other hand, began by preaching 
the gospel of lust and of blood atonement in a country where there 
is indeed no established religion, but where Christianity, free and 
untrammelled by the connection of Church and State, exists in its 
purest form, where the masses of the people are more enlightened 
than in any other portion of the world, and where freedom and civili- 
sation are effectually united. There, combining the barbarism of 
the East with the superstition of the Middle Ages, he began to build 
up his Church. Did he advance one noble sentiment or one original 
suggestion that might increase the happiness of his fellow-beings, or 
induce them to lead purer and better lives? His teachings, and the 
result of those teachings, sufficiently answer the question. 

Among the religions regarded as false by the majority of Americans 
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to-day, we find good and evil strangely blended. To Confucius, not- 
withstanding the fallacy of many of his doctrines, is attributed the 
first enunciation of the golden rule. Zoroaster taught a pure and 
sublime theology to his disciples, the Fire Worshippers of Persia. 
Gautama, or Buddha, inculcated exalted sentiments of benevolence 
and moral duty, and condemned the doctrine of caste, which has 
proved so injurious to the welfare of the Hindoos. Greece, with her 
polytheism, has given to the world Homer and Aristotle, Socrates and 
Plato. Catholic Europe, though yet showing the scars of the Spanish 
Inquisition, glories in the names of Dante and of Michel Angelo, of 
Pascal and of Fénelon. But what has Mormonism, with her fifty 
years of existence and hundreds of thousands of converts, to offer as 
blessings to the world? With confidence I challenge its priesthood 
to point to one generous sentiment, to one exalted idea, of which it 
can justly claim the origin, or to produce one man who has been of any 
especial benefit, morally or intellectually, to his fellows. But I am 
asking for an impossibility. As well might we seek for mountain 
glens and fertile valleys in the desert of Sahara as to expect the 
Mormons to reply to such a challenge. To them a well-filled harem 
and a herd of fat cattle are the highest objects of aspiration. 

Laws are enacted by the Mormons rather for the encouragement of 
licentiousness than for the prevention of vice. We find no acts in 
their statute-books to prohibit seduction or to punish bastardy. Some 
time since, when I first attended the district court at Ogden, Utah, it 
was presided over, as in similar tribunals, by a Federal judge, but pro- 
ceeded under the laws of the Territory. An elder of the church was 
indicted and arraigned for criminality with his own daughter. He 
pleaded guilty, and received a sentence of twenty years. Familiar 
with the general form of indictments, I thought it remarkable that 
the one in this case charged the crime of rape instead of that of 
incest. Judge of my astonishment when I was informed by the 
United States attorney that no statute against that offence was in 
force there, and that as far as the laws affected the matter, a man 
might cohabit with his daughter, sister, or other near female relative 
‘without fear of punishment. The statute-books of the Territory speak 
for themselves. In the instance just referred to no conviction could 
have been had but for the fact that the elder’s daughter was under 
twelve years of age. 

The priesthood are efficiently organized. The highest dignitary 
is the President of the Church. Next in rank are his two counsellors ; 
then follow the ‘‘ Twelve Apostles,’’ and the presidents of the various 
“Stakes in Zion.” Each of the latter has also two counsellors. After- 
wards, in order, are the bishops and their counsellors, the high priests, 
the elders, and the Members of the Seventies. All may preach and 
baptize ; but the-higher dignitaries possess numerous other powers. 
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All but the President and Apostles can be ordered on foreign missions. 
With few exceptions the priests practise polygamy to the full extent 
of their means. They wear no garb to distinguish themselves from 
the other members of the Church. They are nearly all engaged in 
trade or in agriculvural pursuits. Their position affords rare faci- 
lities for the accumulation of wealth. The tithing passes through 
their hands. They succeed admirably in business. They are 
generally the directors of the different Zion’s Co-operative Mercantile 
Institutes, and most of the local officers, as members of the legislature 
and judges of probate, are selected from their order. Aware by 
secret methods, of all things of importance that are taking place 
throughout Utah and other regions where members of their Church 
are located, they also keep well informed as to the private history 
and domestic relations of all such members. They are permitted to 
interfere with the business relations and most private affairs, not 
only of all laymen, but of every priest of inferior rank to themselves. 
They never fail to enforce their privileges, when by so doing they can 
gratify their disposition to meddle, add to their store of wealth, or 
satiate their desire for revenge. 

They urge the practice of polygamy on all their followers, and 
especially upon young men of talents, influence, and independence 
of character. This they do not only to justify their own conduct, 
but to forge the chains more strongly around others. For if a man 
has children by polygamous wives, he must either declare them illegi- 
timate or else remain in the Mormon Church, and obsequiously obey 
the dictates of his spiritual leaders. If such an one should apostatize, 
the Church would no longer protect him in his infraction of the laws, 
and a Mormon jury would require but little evidence to induce it to 
find an apostate guilty of bigamy. Hence the rule is, “Once a 
polygamist, always a polygamist.” I know from their own admis- 
sions, of many Mormons who would apostatize but for the difficulties 
mentioned. This doctrine of plural marriages, as they term it, is 
preached very mildly in foreign lands. The convert drinks at first 
of the new milk of their gospel. Far different doctrines are inculeated 
when once they have him secure in Utah. 

Upon coming face to face with Mormonism as it really exists, 
many are surprised and shocked. Some renounce the faith at once. 
Others, with less courage, submit, but so ungraciously as to attract 
the evil eye of the priesthood. Nevertheless most of the converts 
learn to swallow every doctrine however rank, and to appreciate the 
flavour of such as are most highly seasoned. When the missionaries 
abroad, in Sweden for instance, have collected a number of converts, 
they take them to the seaboard where a ship provided by the Church 
is awaiting them. If possessed of money, they are persuaded to give 
it to the missionaries for safe keeping. The latter promise to return 
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it as soon as they reach Zion. But happy is the poor emigrant if he 
ever sees any portion of it again. He is charged enormously for 
everything furnished by the Church. Unable to procure supplies 
elsewhere, he must submit. When he reaches Utah and calls for his 
money, he is put off first upon one pretext and then upon another. 
Clothing, seed-corn, and old ploughs are delivered to him at high 
rates. At last, that he may receive any benefit at all from his funds, 
he accepts at an exorbitant price a few acres of church land. 
Unless gifted, however, with a full share of shrewdness, he will 
never see the clothing, the land, nor the seed-corn. If, on the other 
hand, the emigrant is poor, his passage money and railroad fare are 
paid with a great show of benevolence by the Church, but he enters 
Utah to find himself borne down with debt, ruled by numerous 
masters, the veriest serf on the face of the earth. 

When trains loaded with emigrants reach Salt Lake City, the 
apostles and other dignitaries of the Mormon Church, men sleek and 
opulent, gather to receive them and to select for their own harems 
fairer and more youthful inmates. Until this object is accomplished, 
other brethren must remain in the background and gaze in silence. 
Some time since one of the Twelve cast his odious glances upon a 
girl from Denmark. He was nearly sixty, she not over eighteen. The 
desires of the great apostle were intimated to her by a Danish bishop. 
She acknowledged that the union with so high a dignitary of the 
Church would confer great honour upon her, but confessed that a 
young countryman of hers had won her affections during the voyage, 
and that she had promised to marry him upon the following day. She 
supposed that that statement would settle the matter. She was told, 
however, that she must not resist the wishes of one of the anointed 
in Israel. She remained firm. The expectant bridegroom was next 
interviewed by the bishop, but with no better success. Great surprise 
was expressed by the priesthood at such contumacy. The will of one 
of the Twelve was not to be gainsaid. That night the maiden 
was forced into his harem. The next morning her lover, the victim 
of the Danites, was found alive but mutilated in a glen of the 
Wahsatch Mountains. 

Many inquiries are made about Mormon harems and the homes of 
polygamists. They differ materially according to the rank and 
wealth of the proprietor. Brigham Young kept the oldest of his 
wives at the Zion House, and erected a neat villa for each younger 
and particular favourite. One of the apostles, in a different city, 
kept nine wives in one large house; but each wife has separate 
apartments opening upon the lawn which surrounds the house. The 
entire building is enclosed by a high wall to keep out the gaze of the 
wicked world. In another city, the first counsellor for that state 
has three pretty cottages side by side and a wife in each cottage. 
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Many of the poorer saints, desirous of “living up to their privileges” 
as inculcated by the priesthood, have several wives in one hovel, and 
that hovel with but one room. That room serves, of course, as 
kitchen and bedroom, dining-room and parlour. But even Mormons 
prefer harmony in their own household, and as rapidly as their means 
will permit they provide a separate house, or at least a distinct apart- 
ment, for each wife. When this has been accomplished by a prosperous 
Saint, he lives with each one for a week at a time until he has made 
the circuit, when he commences anew. Nothing is known in poly- 
gamous families of the inestimable blessings of home. I mean home 
in strictly the American sense. Each child looks to its mother alone 
for advice and sympathy. Many men do not know their own 
children, and it requires a very wise son to know his own father. 
Recently a bishop was passing along the streets of one of the cities 
of Utah, when he found several boys quarrelling and disturbing the 
peace. “It is a shame,” he exclaimed in righteous indignation, 
“that children should be left to grow up in this manner. Who is 
your father?” “ We belong to Bishop S——” was the reply, “so 
you had better let us alone.”’ And then it dawned upon him that 
they were his own children. 

The offspring of the first wife regard the children of the others as 
illegitimate. They look upon the later wives as women who have 
robbed the first one of her husband’s affections, and as no better than 
prostitutes. The second wife by a plural marriage revenges herself 
by flaunting in the face of the lawful wife the fact that the 
younger enjoys a much higher degree of the husband’s favour. 
Neither does harmony prevail among the later accessions themselves 
to the harem. The youngest, and generally the favourite of their 
common lord, is looked upon by all the others with malicious envy. 
When they live in separate houses, the head of the family can 
generally maintain discipline; but when they meet frequently, 
abusive language, hair-pulling, and the use of rods and fists are 
the result, and the old wife who has outlived her usefulness is coolly 
given up by the husband to the malice and cruelty of the others. 
Mr. Cannon claims that the Mormons are building up the kingdom 
of God on earth, but does not explain the way in which it is being 
done.” Residents of Utah can learn for themselves. Casual visitors, 
on the other hand, especially men of distinction, are received by the 
Mormon leaders with great consideration. They are féted and flat- 
tered. The iniquities of the Mormon system are concealed effectually 
from their view. Many of them return to the East believing that 
they know all about Utah, and that the Mormons are not such bad 
fellows after all. 

Mr. Cannon speaks of chastity. It is conceded that the Mormons 
promptly resent all interference with their domestic relations by a 
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Gentile. In their opinion, death cannot sufficiently punish one who 
attempts even to marry a girl destined for the harem of a Saint. I 
further admit that there are a number for the first wives of the 
Mormons who are as pure and devoted as any woman in America. 
But human nature and animal passions exist in Utah as in New York ; 
and where every law of the land tends to shield licentiousness and to 
degrade female virtues, how can the sanctity of the marriage tie or 
the purity of the gentler sex be maintained at the exalted standard 
which prevails in other portions of our country? I have already 
referred to the absence in Utah of laws for the prevention of different 
crimes. I further find that, until very recently, the statute-books 
contained acts relative to divorce that were sufficient to disgrace any 
civilised people. One of its provisions permitted a non-resident of the 
Territory to procure a divorce within a very few days after commence- 
ment of the suit, provided that the plaintiff swore that it was his or her 
intention to become at some future day a resident of Utah. Thus in 
many cases divorces were granted to parties neither of whom had 
ever been for a moment within the boundaries of that Territory. 
This statute continued in force until it was so universally condemned 
and denounced by courts throughout the United States, as to convince 
the hierarchy that it was well to have it repealed. But even as the 
law now stands, a person who is a resident of Utah can obtain a 
divorce on the slightest pretext, and the courts are compelled to 
grant numerous decrees. The priesthood are also authorised by the 
rules of the Church to annul marriages, and as most of those con- 
tracted there are void under the laws of the United States, a divorce 
by the priests answers the purpose as well, and saves time if not 
expense. 

Seduction is common in Utah. As the result becomes manifest, 
the girl is saved from open shame by being made the third or fourth 
wife of her seducer. He may soon tire of her, and procure a divorce. 
She will enter another harem as the wife of another polygamist. By 
these methods of procedure one woman may, at the age of forty, have 
had several so-called husbands, all of whom are at that time alive. 
But the worst feature of the custom is that a woman hitherto strictly 
virtuous is frequently divorced, and compelled by the usages of the 
country and by the necessities of life to follow the same course. 
How can virtue and refined sensibilities be promoted by such 
usages ? 

When the Mormon leaders are opposed directly by facts which 
they cannot deny, they say, “There may be some objections to our 
system ; but we are not troubled with the great social evil as you are 
in the States. Our methods promote virtue, and are vastly superior 
to yours.”’ But does the fact that vice is secretly indulged in here 
furnish any reason why in a different form it should be tolerated in 
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Utah. Pleading the crimes of another has always been held but a 
poor defence for one’s own transgressions. But even this weak 
apology of the Saints is, unfortunately for them, not sustained by facts. 
It is well known in Utah that no ties of marriage or of friendship 
restrained Brigham Young, even with his immense harem, no matter 
who might be the object, in the gratification of his desires. Indeed, 
the wives as well as the sisters and daughters of the faithful be- 
lieved that they were honoured by the embraces of their prophet. 
It is notorious in Salt Lake City that the infamous houses there are 
largely supported by polygamists. 

The bishops, while they possess the power, encourage but never 
restrain the practice of polygamy. They intermeddle in such affairs, 
however, as in all others affecting the business and the domestic 
relations of every Mormon. They dictate as to the education of 
children, the trades to be learned by the boys, the fashions to be 
adopted by the girls, the manner in which the older members shall 
conduct their business, and even as to the locality in which they 
must reside. If any one resists this interference, he will be sent on 
a foreign mission, be openly censured at the tabernacle, or cut off 
from the Church and handed over to the buffetings of Satan. I 
know of an instance where a prominent polygamist was excom- 
municated because he would not follow the advice of certain Mormon 
lawyers, given in their interests, but directly adverse to his own. 
When cut off from the Church one is termed an apostate; and the 
Saints, unwilling to wait until the archfiend can receive what has 
been assigned to him by an authority so high, commence a series of 
persecutions remarkable for their ingenuity and malice. Their 
victim is subjected to loss of property, insults, assaults, and not un- 
frequently to a violent death. 

Mr. Cannon asserts, somewhat adroitly, that the juries of Utah 
have been prompt in punishing bigamy. He means bigamy among 
Gentiles and apostates, not polygamy among his own people. I do 
not recall any instance of the kind, but have no doubt that they 
would gladly punish any who, outside of the pale of their Church, 
attempted “to live up to the privileges” which they alone are 
entitled to enjoy. It would present to them a rare occasion for 
exhibiting their abhorrence of such criminal acts. 

Two Mormons have been convicted in Utah for bigamy, as defined 
by the statutes of the United States. As that people did not think 
proper to pass any act prohibiting the offence, Congress found it 
necessary to interpose its high authority, and enacted a law for the 
benefit of the Territories, and of Utah in particular. It has, how- 
ever, availed but little ; while the laws for selecting juries remain as 
they are at present, very few convictions can be obtained for poly- 
gamy. The attorneys for the United States, whatever their energy 
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and ability, labour mostly in vain. As well might the Grand 
Sanhedrim at Jerusalem have been urged to punish Annas and 
Caiaphas for their course preceding the crucifixion, as could a Mor- 
mon jury be requested to render a verdict of guilty against a brother 
polygamist. Of the two cases mentioned where convictions have 
been, won, the first was that of Reynolds. He was, with the tacit 
consent of the Church, found guilty in order that a test case might 
be taken to the Supreme Court of the United States. The other 
was that of Miles, who, to evince his especial contempt for the laws 
of the country to which he had very recently sworn allegiance, 
married, according to the Mormon form, three women in one day. 
He was tried before a jury which, by mere chance, contained a large 
proportion of Gentiles and disaffected Mormons. Both cases were 
appealed, first to the Supreme Court of Utah, where the judgments 
of the District Courts were affirmed. They were then taken by the 
defendants to the Supreme Court of the United States. That court, 
in the case of Reynolds, held that the law enacted by Congress to 
prohibit bigamy in the Territories was not unconstitutional, and 
directed that the judgment should be affirmed and enforced. Con- 
sequently Reynolds is now serving out his term in the Penitentiary. 
When this decision was announced it was amusing to see what pro- 
found jurists the Territory of Utah contained. Unsparing criticism, 
censure, and abuse were bestowed upon the highest court in the 
land. It was composed exclusively, according to Mormon authority, 
of bigoted, corrupt, or timid judges, who utterly ignored constitu- 
tional law. The Mormon press contended that as the doctrine of 
polygamy formed one of the tenets of their holy religion, the Con- 
stitution of the United States guaranteed them the right to practise 
it. Iwas at that time frequently asked by what authority Con- 
gress could interfere with the practice of any religious rites. I 
replied that the Constitution protected one in his belief, but not in 
criminal acts the result of that belief, and suggested that if the 
descendants of the Aztecs, some of whom may now be found not far 
. from the southern boundaries of Utah, should persist in practising 
the former rites of their religion by offering human sacrifices to the 
sun, no civilised and Christian people could object to the trial and 
execution of the Aztec priests for murder; that it would rather be 
their duty to see the law rigidly enforced, and that no one would 
attempt to question the constitutionality of the law under which such 
proceedings could be conducted. The same might be said in reference 
to Brahmins, who, coming to this country, should attempt upon the 
death of one of their number to practise the rites of Suttee. Poly- 
gamy as well as murder being a felony, these were parallel cases. 

In the matter of Miles which has been referred to, the Supreme 
Court of the United States reversed the judgment of the lower 
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court, and ordered a new trial on the ground that improper evidence 
had been admitted upon the trial of the cause. This case presents 
another question for the consideration of Congress. The rules of 
evidence should be somewhat modified by that body. After a man 
has been indicted for the marriage of more wives than the statute 
permits, the prosecuting attorney finds it very difficult to convict 
him even before an impartial jury, for the reason that no records are 
kept of plural marriages; the priests who perform them refuse point- 
blank to testify, or adroitly evade the questions ; the defendant declines 
to answer on the ground that he may criminate himself; and the 
evidence of the wives cannot be admitted as long as they testify 
that they are his wives and there is no proof to the contrary. 
Though the courts do not recognise all of them, the difficulty is to 
ascertain which is the lawful wife. 

Cordially agreeing with most of the statements contained in Judge 
Goodwin’s article, which appeared in the March number of the 
North American Review, I know that he errs as to the position 
of the Hebrew race in Utah, whom he mentions as belonging to an 
old nation of polygamists. I am convinced from personal observa- 
tion that there are in that Territory no citizens who comply more 
strictly with the letter and spirit of the national laws, who more 
consistently and unflinchingly oppose the doctrines of the Mormon 
faith, than the descendants of Israel. On one occasion, long prior 
to the appearance of Judge Goodwin’s article, when asked what we 
thought of that Territory, we replied that it was a strange country, 
‘where a native American is a foreigner and a Jew is a Gentile.” 

Among the many evils besides polygamy which result from the 
teaching of the Mormon leaders, are ignorance, superstition, priestly 
tyranny, financial exactions, and blood atonement. The first leads 
to the second, and the second opens the way to the third. Brigham 
Young was opposed to the education of the masses, well aware that 
it would interfere with his terrible power. As times have changed, 
however, the priesthood deem it politic to establish a few schools. 
These are conducted in such a manner that no conscientious Gentile 
can permit his children to attend them. Mormon works only are 
used as text books. The doctrine of plural marriages is inculcated 
in them while the children are very young, and hatred to the 
government of the Uuited States is carefully instilled at the same 
time. Were any one disposed to question my statements in this 
particular, the recent diabolical rejoicings of the Mormon people 
over the atrocious and detestable attempt of Guiteau upon the life 
of President Garfield would furnish sufficient evidence of the 
hostile sentiment of the masses of Utah to all things purely free and 
strictly American. 

Some curiosity exists as to the politics of the Saints. During the 
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last election every Mormon paper, and ninety-nine hundredths of the 
Mormon people, favoured the election of General Hancock; but in 
making this statement there is no intention to reflect upon that 
splendid soldier or upon the great party that supported him. The 
Mormons, like the Irishman of the story, are against the government; 
and as the Republican party has had control of that for the past 
twenty years, they are naturally opposed to that party also. 

To one who has resided for a length of time in Utah or its vicinity, 
many of the statements of Mr. Cannon are to say the least amusing. 
He denies that the priesthood interferes with politics in the other 
Territories. The fact is that in Idaho the Church holds the balance 
of power, and consequently at every election a delegate to Congress 
is returned who has been duly approved by the conclave at Salt 
Lake City. In 1874 there was a spirited contest in Wyoming at 
the biennial election for delegate. The Mormons, who cast several 
hundred votes in the western part of the Territory, favoured on 
personal grounds the candidate of the Republicans and pledged 
themselves to vote for him en masse, but prior to the election orders 
came from the hierarchy at Salt Lake City that the vote of the 
Church must be given to the nominee of the Democratic party. It 
was done; it elected him; and the Mormons did not hesitate to 
explain why they had voted contrary to the promises which they 
had given. 

In the same Territory some two years since the Republican can- 
didate was less objectionable to the priesthood than the Democratic 
one. Bishop Musser was sent into Wyoming to see that the faith- 
ful obeyed the mandates sent out from Zion. By his adroit manage- 
ment of political affairs he so effectually belied his name that the 
latter candidate met with an overwhelming defeat. Yet Mr. Cannon 
affirms that his Church does not interfere with elections and political 
affairs in the other Territories. Mr. Cannon further states that the 
Mormons are liberal in their views regarding the Gentiles, that 
they do not exclude them from office, and that the latter can carry 
on business in Utah under as favourable auspices as the Saints them- 
selves. - I do not believe that Mr. Cannon can point to an instance 
where his people have chosen for office a single man among the well- 
qualified Gentiles of Utah. We can point toa case, and the only one 
of the kind, in which the Mormons have had an opportunity of taking 
action and of showing a generous spirit. In a county where the 
Churchmen were in a minority an estimable Gentile was duly elected 
to the legislature of Utah. He was, however, excluded from a seat in 
that body for the sole reason that he was not in communion with 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints. 

Business affairs in Utah are conducted on the same exclusive 
system. In many instances Mormons are prohibited from purchasing 
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goods from outsiders. The Zion’s Co-operative Mercantile Institutes 
of each county monopolize all kinds of trade. The Saints are for- 
bidden except in extreme cases to retain any but Mormon lawyers. 
This rule keeps all matters within the Church, and enables the shrewd 
and opulent to make large exactions from the ignorant and poor. 
Instead of concurring with the statements of Mr. Cannon, we feel 
that we are fully justified in saying that to-day ninety-nine out of 
every hundred of the Gentiles of Utah are convinced that they could 
not continue to reside in that Territory with either comfort or safety 
if Federal protection were withdrawn and a state government inau- 
gurated. 

Mr. Cannon barely refers to the question of blood atonement, and 
attempts to explain it as a very simple matter; but all the old residents 
of Utah are aware that the term possesses a very different significa- 
tion from the one given by this astute defender of the abominations 
of the East. The doctrine of blood atonement was one by which 
Brigham Young assumed the authority, without trial, to put to death 
any refractory member of the Mormon Church. He taught that by 
such expiation the transgressors would finally attain to a happy 
immortality. But we can scarcely suppose from the very free manner 
in which he exercised this power, that he was influenced more by the 
interest he felt in the future welfare of his followers, than by a base 
desire to gratify his own feelings of hatred and revenge. Mr. Cannon 
passes completely by the atrocities of the Morrisite carnage (of 
which the Mormons themselves do not deny that they were the sole 
cause), and partially admits that some emigrants were killed by a 
party composed of both whites and Indians in the massacre of Moun- 
tain Meadows, but insists that Brigham Young was not implicated 
in that affair. The Pope of Rome may not have instigated the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew. Brigham Young may not have directly 
commanded the massacre at Mountain Meadows. But the former 
ordered Te Deums to be chanted in the capital of the pontiffs when 
he heard of the slaughter of the Huguenots, and the latter did not 
hesitate to appoint the chief actors in the tragedy at Mountain 
Meadows to high positions in Church and State, and did not blush to 
receive from their blood-stained hands the plunder obtained from 
their victims. The Catholic Church has been held accountable for 
one massacre, and the Mormon Church will be for the other. 

John D. Lee was tried and executed for the crime. But no 
Mormon jury would have dared to render a verdict of guilty in such 
a case without the sanction of the head of the Church. The prosecu- 
tion was anxious to procure at all hazards the conviction of so pro- 
minent a criminal. The hierarchy, alarmed by the intractable 
disposition of Lee, fearful that he would betray the secrets of the 
Church, wearied with his importunate appeals for protection, and 
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desirous of showing to the world that it was ready to deliver into the 
hands of justice so famous a member of their body, entered 
apparently into some agreement with the prosecution for the United 
States in accordance with which their holy religion was to be 
exempt from attack and contumely, and John D. Lee was to be 
delivered as a scapegoat to the executioner. This is the only reason- 
able explanation that can be given of the mysterious proceedings 
which took place in Southern Utah at the time of the trial and execu- 
tion of Lee, whose atrocious crimes were the natural outgrowth of his 
superstition. 

Mr. Cannon does not appear to be any happier in his other 
attempts at explanation. His article is evidently written for eastern 
and not for western readers. The latter are too well informed upon 
the subject to suit his purposes. He endeavours to prove that 
Mormonism is purely of American growth and is not hostile to 
American institutions. In support of this proposition he tells us how 
many apostles and bishops are natives of this country. It is not the 
question where a man was born, but what he thinks and does, by 
which we are to know whether he is a loyal and law-abiding citizen 
of this country. John Taylor, the President of the Mormon Church, 
is an Englishman ; his first counsellor, Mr. Cannon, late delegate to 
Congress, and the most influential man in the Church, is a native of 
the same country. I concede, however, that the American Mormons 
have by their shrewdness and thrift procured for themselves most of 
the high places in the hierarchy and the lion’s share of the revenues 
of the Church. The mass of the people, however, the ignorant dupes 
and victims, are mostly natives of Great Britain, Scandinavia, and 
Germany. The American leaders in the Church are rather to be 
regarded as renegades who have renounced their first faith and nation- 
ality, and sworn allegiance to a foreign power. No man was more 
bitterly hostile to the institutions of this great Republic than Brig- 
ham Young; upon every occasion he uttered denunciations and curses 
against its people, its principles, and its laws; and he was born in the 
ever loyal state of Vermont. 

Little better does Mr. Cannon succeed when he attempts to make 
his readers believe that the Mormon is a Christian Church. Even 
after a long residence in Utah it is very difficult for any one to tell 
what its real tenets are. The masses believe portions of the Bible, 
all of the Book of Mormon, everything that they hear read from the 
Church organ, the Deseret News, the sermons of the priesthood, and 
each doctrine, however absurd, which their spiritual leaders may tell 
them is necessary to salvation. Many of the dignitaries of the 
Church are openly charged with pantheism and atheism. Some lean 
far towards the teachings of Buddha. Others maintain that the 
spirit of every man will become a separate and distinct deity, while 
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many regard the Creator as a being within the limits of their com- 
prehension, and who, like man, exists in a material form. One of 
their most intelligent elders, who had probably never heard, how- 
ever, of Gautama or the Nirvana, told me that he did not believe 
that after death his soul would enjoy a separate existence, but that 
it would at once return to the Godhead and become merged with it. 
During last autumn Mr. Cannon himself made some statements at the 
dedication of aschoolhouse, or more properly a Mormon temple, in 
Ogden City, which were decidedly startling. The Church papers 
touched upon the subject very delicately. A gentleman connected 
with one of the leading papers in Omaha, a paper noted for its friend- 
liness to the Mormons, was present. Meeting me soon after he said, 
“Tam what you would call a freethinker, but am really a Budd- 
hist. Judge W: asked me to go around and hear Mr. Cannon. 
I did so. Iwas exceedingly pleased with his remarks. I should 
call him a pronounced Buddhist. I told Judge W. that I had 
never heard any doctrine that suited me better, and if that was the 
belief of the Mormons I would be ready, but for polygamy, to join 
them at once.” A man in this country has the privilege of be- 
lieving what he likes. That is conceded as a matter of course. We 
have therefore merely stated the above to show what credit should 
be given to Mr. Cannon’s assertions, that his is a Christian Church. 
At the late election in Utah, Allen G. Campbell was the candidate 
of the Liberal or Gentile party, and George Q. Cannon that of 
the “People’s” or Mormon party, for delegate to Congress. The 
question of Republicanism or Democracy did not enter into the con- 
test. The Mormon officers returned a majority in favour of Mr. 
Cannon. Mr. Campbell contested the case on the grounds—first, 
that Mr. Cannon was foreign born, and had never been naturalized ; 
second, that as a polygamist he was yet further disqualified from 
sitting in the National Councils. After.a full hearing of the matter, 
Governor Murray awarded a certificate of election to Mr. Campbell. 
Those anxious to procure choice expressions of vilification will find 
them in the Church papers of that period. Mr. Cannon then gave 
notice that he would contest the seat in the House of Representa- 
tives. Mr. Adams, the clerk of that body, has since assumed the 
duties of the house, has refused to recognise the certificate given to 
Mr. Campbell, and pays Mr. Cannon just as if he had been regularly 
certified by the Governor of Utah. Mr. Adams evidently proceeds 
upon the hypothesis that two wrongs make a right, for adopting his 
own theory of the case he has completely stultified himself. If 
Governor Murray erred in going behind the returns of the Utah 
official, the course of Mr. Adams has certainly been equally erroneous 
in going behind the Governor’s certificate. He had no more authority 
to review and set aside the action of the chief magistrate of Utah 
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than that officer had to ignore the returns of the officers of election 
for the Territory. But the Mormons have always possessed a 
mysterious influence in Washington. When the House of Repre- 
sentatives next assembles, the merits of the case will, we hope, be 
finally decided. The law-abiding people, the true Americans of that 
Territory, the Gentiles, as they are termed by their opponents, are, 
with good reason, desirous of being represented in Congress by one 
of their own number, and not by a polygamous alien, who cares no 
more for the true interests of Utah than Pontius Pilate did for those 
of Palestine. Good laws are even to a greater extent than usual 
necessary to the welfare of the Territory. The Gentiles do not, as 
Mr. Cannon does, wish to evade and disobey such laws. Neither do 
they desire any special legislation in their behalf. They merely ask 
that Utah shall be as free a country as Montana, and that the laws 
of the United States shall have the same force there as they do in 
all other States and Territories ; and that if the statutes, as they now 
are, do not clothe the executive with sufficient authority to carry out 
the general laws, such statutes should be so amended as to provide in 
an ample manner the means for enforcing them. 

The Constitution of the United States in effect prohibits the enact- 
ment of laws which make a distinction in the rights of persons. The 
laws of this country provide that every voter shall be at least twenty- 
one years of age and a citizen of the United States either by birth 
or naturalisation. To become naturalised it is necessary to prove a 
continuous residence in this country for five years, and that the first 
papers were issued two years prior to the application for the second 
and final ones. But the legislature of Utah has enacted that all 
women and girls, of whatever age or nationality, shall be regarded 
as of full age as soon as they are married, and that a female of 
foreign birth shall be considered as a citizen of the United States 
and of Utah, without taking any other steps whatever to become 
naturalised, upon her marriage with a citizen of this country. The 
literal effect of this law is, that any girl, though she is but twelve 
years of age, may arrive in Utah directly from Europe in the morn- 
ing of an election, become the twelfth wife of a Mormon, deposit her 
ballot during the day, and afterwards enjoy all the privileges of a 
citizen of this country. Such circumstances are of the most frequent 
occurrence in that Territory. Of course the benefits derived from the 
law inure to the polygamous lord; but that fact does not render the 
situation any less galling to the Gentiles. An effort has been made 
to have this law pronounced, as it undoubtedly is, unconstitutional 
by the Federal courts of the Territory ; but the judges are frequently 
changed, and some of them do not appear anxious to grapple with 
this question of what is and what is not constitutional. No decision 
in the matter has yet been arrived at. 
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The responsibility for the condition of affairs in Utah rests, to 
some extent, on prior administrations; still more upon former 
members of Congress ; but chiefly upon the people themselves of the 
United States. They have too closely imitated the church of Lao- 
dicea. When they once resolve that the laws of their country shall 
be supreme in Utah, and that an American citizen shall enjoy the 
same freedom there that he enjoys in Dacotah, Congress will promptly 
enact the requisite statutes, and the executive will as readily enforce 
them. Many excellent bills have been heretofore introduced into 
Congress for terminating the difficulties in Utah ; but by some 
mysterious means they have been completely suppressed, or else so 
garbled as to deprive them of most of their value. 

Until very recently every elector was compelled, if he voted at all, 
to cast an open ballot, or what amounted to the same thing. His 
ballot was numbered, and the number set opposite his name in the 
poll-books. Thus the priesthood knew precisely how every Mormon 
voted, and, unless prepared openly to apostatize, each one had of 
necessity to vote for the Church candidate. A bill, providing that 
elections in that Territory should be conducted in the same manner 
as elsewhere, was brought before Congress, but was dropped upon 
the representation that the legislature of Utah was about to pass a 
similar bill. The Mormons had, when they learned that Congress 
proposed to act in the matter, prepared a new law to suit themselves. 
It was a trifle better than the old one, yet it still left the control 
of elections completely in the hands of the Church. The Mormons 
passed it, hoping thereby to prevent Congress from enacting a just 
law upon the subject, and in this they have thus far succeeded. 

As Mr. Cannon says, ‘‘Give Utah a fair chance.” Give her a 
free ballot, upright and impartial juries, and a law under which a 
polygamist, as well as any other criminal, can be convicted upon 
circumstantial evidence, and the last of the Twin Relics of Barba- 
rism will speedily meet its doom. The matter rests with the Ameri- 
can people ; it is they who are responsible for the present condition 
of affairs. 


Epwarp A. THOMAS. 
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RAILWAYS AND WATERWAYS. 


Tue war of rates between the trunk lines converging upon Chicago 
has naturally attracted a good deal of attention lately. The rates 
for past seasons have ruled at about 30 cents in summer and 35 in 
winter per 100 lbs. of grain, from Chicago to New York; but lately 
it was stated that rates had been reduced to 20 cents, to 15 cents, 
and even so low as 124 cents. What this means will be understood 
when it is remembered that so careful an authority as Commissioner 
Fink stated before the New York Railroad Investigating Committee, 
and repeated in the New York World so late as the 17th March last, 
that 20 cents per 100 lbs. was the lowest possible figure he could 
name as the actual cost of carrying grain between Chicago and 
New York, exclusive of interest on capital or contingent expenses. 
Before the safer plan of “ pooling”’ traffic was adopted, the Ameri- 
cans used to say that “the bankrupt road ruled the rates.” It may be 
that the latest member of the Chicago “‘ pool” is aggressive, although 
we cannot readily conceive the management of the Grand Trunk 
ambitious of the application of the American saying, any more than 
we care to contemplate it in open conflict with the combined 
strength of the companies radiating from Chicago to New be 
Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. 

The true significance of the lowering of rates has, in great 
measure, been lost sight of, from its being too generally assumed that 
the rate-cutting had arisen wholly from the inherent eombativeness and 
love of overreaching one another, which are regarded—and not with- 
out considerable reason—as the ruling passions of railway managers. 
That these elements aggravate the situation it need not be denied ; 
but the real reason for a reduction of rates has been that the 
railway companies have been impelled to this course, or to leave the 
transport of grain altogether to their water competitors. 

Events for some time have been foreshadowing a reduction of rates. 
Not long ago the natural rivalry between the eastern seaports’ was 
stimulated into renewed activity when Massachusetts finished the 
Hoosac Tunnel; New York seeing a possibility of Boston taking 
away a large part of her commerce. But New York foresees her 


(1) A tangible evidence of this reaches me at the time of writing. It is announced 
that, at a meeting of capitalists and merchants held at Baltimore on the 4th August, the 
immediate construction of a canal across Maryland and Delaware, to connect Baltimore 
with the ocean, was decided upon. Six out of the eight million dollars this work is 
estimated to cost, it is also stated, are already subscribed. This new route will shorten 
the distance between the western grain fields and the English ports by 200 miles. 
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commercial pre-eminence directly threatened from another quarter— 
the Canadian system of canals. ‘Canada has commenced,” reports 
the State Engineer of New York, ‘‘ and will in a few years complete, 
the finest system of inland navigation in the world, and which will 
make seaports of our great lake cities British steamships 
of nearly 2,000 tons will lie at the docks of Chicago and other lake 
ports, unloading their merchandise or receiving their cargoes of 
grain, provisions, &c.” The British, he points out, will not have to 
tranship or elevate their grain; they can continue their voyage 
through lake Ontario, the St. Lawrence, and the ocean to Europe, 
only having to pay toll on the Welland Canal and on the river above 
Montreal. In view of the anticipated competition on the completion 
of the Canadian canals, the United States Government is engaged in 
deepening Buffalo Harbour, improving the channels between the 
lakes and the tide-waters of the Hudson River; while the State 
Engineer of New York is strenuously urging that a foot of water be 
added to the Erie Canal by raising the banks, that the transport of 
freight may be cheapened by being carried in larger cargoes. 
Again, during the past two years the tolls on west-bound traffic on 
the canals have been remitted on some articles and reduced on 
others, the State looking for compensation in the augmented east- 
bound business that would be attracted by the lower charges. The 
prudence of this policy has been proved, inasmuch as last year the 
quantity of grain shipped by canal from Buffalo was 72,000,000 
bushels, an excess of 18,000,000 bushels ovor the previous year, and 
13,500,000 more than in 1878; while the total amount received for 
canal tolls for the last year was 1,164,567 dollars, being 238,823 
dollars more than the preceding year. The canals, even in their pre- 
sent condition, are capable of carrying still more—up to 100,000,000 
bushels yearly, with a proportionate increase in the amount of 
coarse freight. According to Mr. Fink, the railroads carried into 
New York 54,000,000 bushels of grain last year during the navi- 
gable season. An effort is being made to reduce the quantity by 
rail, for, carrying the policy begun two years ago to its utmost limit, 
the State Canal Board, with the approval of the Legislature, has 
this year abolished altogether the tolls on west-bound traffic. This 
movement is intended as a set-off to the advantages of the enlarged 
Canadian canals; but, at the same time, how much it presses upon the 
railroad companies to reduce their rates for transport, or lose the 
grain-carrying business, is apparent. The average rate of freight last 
year by canal from Buffalo to New York, a distance of 500 miles, 
was 63 cents a bushel of wheat, including the toll of 1 cent a bushel. 
The rate is probably less this year. 

As already mentioned, the railroad companies have been in the 
habit of charging 5 cents additional per 100 lbs. during the winter 
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months, alleging as their reason the higher cost of working, but 
obviously simply using their opportunity while the lakes and canals 
were frozen. It is doubtful whether even this advantage will not 
soon be, if it is not already, wrested from them. At all events the 
improvements in the Mississippi, and as an ever-open and rival grain 
route, cannot be sneered at any longer. They are a factor that can- 
not but seriously influence the rail rates. The continued supremacy 
of Chicago itself as the great entrepét of the east and the west is not 
quite assured. The centre of population and production is steadily 
moving towards a point between Chicago and St. Louis. And with 
the rapid extension of the Southern Pacific lines, coinciding with the 
improvements in the Mississippi River, this movement will be 
accelerated. The arrival of a shipment of 74,000 bushels of corn 
from New Orleans at New York, in March last, gave occasion to the 
editor of a St. Louis paper to indulge his self-gratulation by saying, 
“We may send some of that California wheat to New York via 
New Orleans, just to prove the unapproachable cheapness of rapid 
transit and the reality of the jetty improvements at the mouth. 
The country seems to be just awakening to the fact that St. Louis is 
practically a seaport, the Mississippi being a great arm of the sea 
stretching up to our wharf.” The Chicago Tribune at the same time 
saying, ‘“‘It may be accepted as a fixed fact that the Mississippi is 
now, and will be henceforth, a rival route for grain and other western 
products, especially in the winter and spring months. This com- 
petition will be immediately felt by the railways leading east, and by 
all the cities not located on the Mississippi River.” The St. Louis 
Miller, in a recent article devoted to this subject, says, ‘‘ Some weeks 
since the attention of the commercial world was called to an immense 
shipment of grain, by barges in one tow, to New Orleans for export. 
The amount withdrawn from the St. Louis elevators at that time 
was 10,000 tons. The surprised gratification that followed this suc- 
cessful shipment of grain on through bills of lading, at rates infinitely 
less than those exacted by the railroads, will be much intensified now 
that even the performance noted has been eclipsed 

night of May 14th a tow left this city, in charge of the Oakland, 
comprising 150,000 bushels of wheat, 200,000 bushels of corn, 
5,000 barrels of flower, and a miscellaneous collection of package 
freight that alone will equal 500 tons. In tonnage the freight is 
represented by over 11,000 tons. To move this by rail would 
require sixty-seven trains of sixteen cars each. By water the grain 
will reach New Orleans in six days, whereas the railroads centering 
here could not transport it in less than two months’ time at the rate 
of one train a day. On Monday two other tows followed with 
250,000 bushels each; and the Mississippi Valley Line is also pre- 
paring a monster tow.” The St. Louis and New Orleans Trans- 
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portation Company also has already forty-three barges, and more are 
in process of construction—all on a new and successful ventilating 
system. They have a carrying capacity of 1,700 tons each, and one 
steamer is capable of taking six of these immense barges in one tow. 

Further emphasis is given to this diversion of trade, and renewed 
competition in transport of freight, in the report which reached us 
at the end of June that a State Convention of Iowa had passed a 
resolution calling upon Congress to make a grant of 5,000,000 dollars 
for the improvement of the Missouri River. This is a fitting sequel 
to the jettying of the shoal places in the Mississippi, and, when 
accomplished, the produce of the Missouri Valley, said to amount 
to 500,000,000 bushels annually, can be diverted from Chicago, 
whence it is now carried by rail, towards St. Louis and New 
Orleans. 

It is in the operation of all these causes, actual and potential, that 
the real reason for the reduction of rail rates to the eastern seaboard 
is to be found. The effect upon railroads as property it is not our 
purpose to speculate upon. Our object is rather to draw serious 
attention to the steps which the Americans have taken to ensure cheap 
transport of their products. It has been a settled policy with them 
never to trust to any one means of transport, but to develope one, 
wherever practicable, side by side with the other. A pertinent 
remark made by our Consul-General at New York, in his last report, 
is virtually unheeded by us. “ But for the canals,” he says, “ rail- 
road combinations would be all-powerful and able to dictate their 
own terms all the year round for the transport of freight.” It is 
the wholesome effect of this rivalry that has cheapened transporta- 
tion to an extent that fills us with amazement, and which we feel 
directly by its intensifying our agricultural depression. And 
although American railway managers are ready to boast that “ by 
the lowest transportation charges known in the world the farmer of 
Kansas, and Nebraska, and Iowa can compete in the markets of 
Europe with the farmer that lives on the Black Sea and other grain- 
producing countries in Eastern Europe, thousands of miles nearer to 
the market,” their countrymen, nevertheless, are not prepared to 
throw themselves in their power by ceasing to improve and develop 
their waterways. Hence the costly experiments and the untiring 
efforts of American railway managers to cheapen the cost of convey- 
ance. Every year is witness to some new economy on the railroads. 
The impossibilities of one year are realities the next. Improve- 
ments on the road and the rolling stock, reduction in the tare or 
dead weight of trains, go on apace, such as it would be sheer folly te 
expect to find within our railway system. For a parallel to it 
we must look to our ocean-carrying trade, simply because there we 
have the excellence and progress that mark the complete absence of 
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monopoly. The utter neglect of the study of railway economics— 
which is pursued with so much assiduity, not only in the United 
States, but in every other leading country, as well as in India and our 
own colonies—is in itself a significant indication of the want of 
any adequate stimulus to improvement in our railway system. 

That, as a people, we are singular in neglecting our waterways and 
leaving an unqualified monopoly to our railway companies, we are 
reminded by the attention bestowed by the various European Govern- 
ments at the present time on the importance of water carriage. The 
correspondent of the Times’ at Berlin communicates that, “the 
Government is concerning itself with a plan for uniting, by a system 
of canals, the Elbe, the Weser, the Ems, the Rhine, and the Meuse. 
It is also favourable to the proposal of English capitalists to connect 
the Baltic and the North Sea by a deep-draught canal from Kiel to 
some portion of the Elbe, hoping that the realisation of all these 
plans would thus connect Kiel with the Rhine by a direct route, and 
join the German canals with the waterways of Holland, Belgium, 
and France.’”’? It is not only yesterday or to-day that the Germans 
have begun to give serious attention to their inland navigation ; 
they have for years been busy improving and extending it, and 
elaborating means towards greater economy in water transport. So 
much progress were they making in this direction that the French 
took alarm at the relative cost of carriage in France and Germany. 
The French Government considered that the industry of France 
could not hold its own against Germany unless minerals and raw 
produce were carried at cheaper rates than by their railways. The 
result of very exhaustive inquiries, while M. de Freycinet was 
Minister of Public Works, was to prove a saving of from 34 to 40 
francs for every 100 tons of heavy merchandise conveyed a mile by 
canal, compared with the most economical railway charges. This 
meant that the work could be done by water at from two-fifths to 
one-third the lowest price at which it could be done by rail. Hence, 
as is well known, the decision of the French Government for a 
gradual expenditure of £40,000,000 to improve the harbours, rivers, 
and canals of the country. 

The protectionist policy of Prince Bismarck has been carried 
to the extent of hampering the transit trade between Germany, 
Russia, and Austria—the interchange of traffic between the railway 
companies being impeded and high rates charged. Agreements 
made between some of the companies for through traffic were 
ordered by the powerful Minister to be cancelled. Austria at 


least is taking measures to checkmate this movement. The Austro- 
(1) June 22nd, 1881. 
(2) Later information is to the effect that preliminary investigations are so far 


advanced, there is a prospect of an application being made shortly to the Prussian 
Parliament for a vote of money for the project. 
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Hungarian lines have made arrangements with the steamers on 
the River Elbe, and the traffic has already become considerable ; 
and a new company, under Austrian auspices, has been formed for 
navigating the Elbe and the North Sea with a line of steamers. 
The rates on the line to Gustavsburg on the Rhine being favourable, 
traffic is also attracted in that direction. The Vienna correspondent 
of the Economist! further mentions that the question of im- 
proving navigation on the Danube is at last being seriously discussed 
by the Hungarian Government. The opinion begins to spread every- 
where that it is the hindrance to which navigation is subjected on 
the Danube that prevents Austria-Hungary from competing success- 
fully with America in the supply of corn. Besides the improvement 
of the river near the Iron Gate, the chain navigation, now carried on 
between Vienna and Presburg only, must be extended as far as the 
Bavarian frontier, and from thence to Ulm and Wurtemburg. Both 
the Bavarian and Wurtemburg Governments are disposed to grant a 
concession for carrying this out, and the only remaining difficulty is 
the objection made by the Hungarian Government to concede a sole 
privilege for chain navigation. There is already a society prepared 
to enter into competition with the Danube Steam Navigation Com- 
pany in chain navigation. This prospect of free competition and im- 
provement in the navigation of the Danube is further enhanced by 
the report of the successful experiments recently carried out at Krems 
by Major Lauer, of the Austrian Engineers, by the new method that he 
has invented for blasting rocks under water. ‘‘ The special scientific 
and technical men and jury of experts who witnessed the experiments,” 
it is reported, “ were so well satisfied, that a sum of 10,000 florins was 
subscribed to enable him to carry out some further trials on a gigantic 
scale. This it is expected he will shortly do at the Iron Gates of the 
Danube.” A bold and important project also is at present occupy- 
ing the financial world of Vienna for establishing a new commercial 
route between the Baltic and the Black Sea. It is proposed to make 
a canal to join the rivers Dniester and Vistula, and thus to bring 
Odessa into direct communication with Dantzic. Although the 
work is estimated to cost twenty millions sterling, the most sanguine 
views prevail regarding its realisation. With this scheme is 
associated another of scarcely less importance, which aims at 
cutting a canal to connect the Danube and the Oder, whereby 
Austria would have an additional medium of commercial communi- 
cation. 

Even in Holland the waterways are receiving attention. Last 
July the First Chamber of the States-General voted a sum of 3} 
million florins for improving the canal from Rotterdam to the sea ; 
and almost at the same time the same assembly, agreeing with the 


(1) July 30th. 
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Lower Chamber, settled a question which has for some years agitated 
the Dutch commercial community, by approving a scheme for a 
new canal to be cut from Amsterdam to Utrecht, and thence to the 
Merwede river, near Gorcum. The Dutch merchants have been 
witnessing Antwerp year by year monopolising the Rhenish trade, 
until now the Belgian port, whose commerce not long ago could not 
compare with Amsterdam, has outdistanced every other port on the 
continental side of the North Sea. The entire community of Amster- 
dam were in favour of a direct canal from their city through the 
Guelder Valley to the Waal; but other important towns wished 
to have a canal that would connect them with the Rhine and 
Amsterdam, and, notwithstanding the vigorous opposition from 
Amsterdam, the latter has been finally agreed upon. But it is still 
believed that the citizens of Amsterdam will never rest content until 
they get the direct canal, even if they have to defray the cost them- 
selves, so much importance do they attach to it as a means towards 
regaining their former leading commercial position. 

Belgium, again, which for so many years gave attention wholly to 
its railways—much the same as in the United Kingdom—has at last, 
and especially since the International Congress of Commerce was held 
at Brussels last autumn, become alive to the importance of “ the 
transport of heavy goods at a small cost by canals and rivers,” if 
they are to continue to compete in certain industries with other 
countries. The canal at Charleroi is being enlarged, a central 
canal is being made, and uniformity of gauge is in progress. Com- 
panies also are being formed for the forwarding of through traffic 
by water; and the aim kept in view is to reduce through rates 
to the level of maritime rates. 

In concluding this review it may be mentioned (and this is the 
key to the situation) that not only in the continental countries, but 
in the United States, the inland navigation is owned and controlled 
by the respective Governments. It is not left, as with us, a prey 
to the aggressive instincts and overmastering power of the railway 
interests. 

All these circumstances considered, when we come to regard the 
extraordinary stimulus which has been given to production by cheap 
transportation in the United States, we should at the same time 
credit the American people with the remarkable vigilance they have 
displayed in setting one power against another—in simultaneous 
development of water carriage against rail wherever possible. And 
when, for instance, we are told authoritatively that the carriage of the 
raw materials of our iron industries costs nearly double what it does 
in France, Belgium, Germany, or the United States; or when we 
hear it reiterated that preferential rates are given to foreign over 
home produce ; we should not be so ready to make complaint of our 
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railway companies for their extortion and capriciousness, as to blame 
ourselves for our apathy in leaving the commercial progress of the 
country at their disposal. For all practical purposes in the way of 
competition our canals might as well not exist.1 “The most impor- 
tant method by which the railway companies have defeated the com- 
petition of canals has been the purchase of important links in the 
system of navigation and the discouragement of through traffic. 
. . . . The independent canals make special and favourable through 
rates ; but the railway companies refuse to make similar rates on 
their parts of the system; and in some cases charge a bar toll, i.e. 
a large and almost prohibitory toll on barges entering their canals 
from the independent canals.” These words are taken from the 
Report of the Joint Select Committee of 1872; a report which con- 
tained a fairly comprehensive statement of the injurious subordina- 
tion of our inland navigation to the railway system, but which 
miserably failed in formulating any practical remedy. Out of 
nearly 4,200 miles of inland navigation in the United Kingdom, 
fully 40 per cent. have been either purchased, leased, or subsidised 
by the railway companies, so that as a factor in competition 
they have been rendered innocuous. The Midland Association, 
composed of nine railway companies and five or six navigation com- 
panies, and the Humber Agreement, which is a similar association— 
combinations for uniformity of rates—are typical of the helpless 
condition into which the trade of the country has sunk. When we 
hear further, as given in evidence by numerous witnesses before the 
Select Committee on Railway Rates, which has just concluded its 
labours for this session, that the railway companies are gradually 
developing ports to suit their own purposes, the eyes of the public 
ought surely to be opened to the danger that threatens them. Docks 
on the Tyne, on the Tees at Middlesborough, and at West Hartlepool, 
owned by one railway company alone (the same company is prepared 
to purchase the docks of Sunderland), are used to the detriment of 
Hull and the districts of which Hull is the distributor. The same 
is true of Fleetwood and Barrow— docks owned actually or virtually 
by the railway companies, and used to the detriment of Liverpool, 
and the towns and districts of which it is the natural channel of com- 
munication. The same applies elsewhere. Longer distances at lower 
rates to bring traffic by their own ports—this is the usual resort of the 
railway companies. Their ports are nursed in spite of every anomaly 
that is transparent in their action. The crowning result of our 
policy bids fair of accomplishment very shortly, namely, that the 
railways will virtually command all our ports, as they now command 
as many of our canals as they care to possess, unless arrested in their 


(1) Canals are statistically out of existence, so far as public information from the 
Board of Trade is concerned. 
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progress; of which as yet there is little apparent sign. Then the 
extinction of our coasting navigation would follow (in many instances 
even now it is in combination with the railway interest), the last 
restraining link would be broken, and the industrial destiny of the 
country would be wholly at the mercy of the railway oligarchy that 
we have permitted to usurp authority over us. 

That we hear of extortion and capriciousness in railway charges, 
that British railway management has not advanced beyond the empiric 
stage, that railway economics are an unknown study to our engineers 
and traffic managers, that no effort is made towards cheapening trans- 
port; and that, as a result, and notwithstanding the heavy volume of 
traffic on our lines, we have the highest railway charges of any 
leading country, without any of the compensating advantages from 
water carriage—is no more than we should expect from such an un- 
qualified monopoly as we have given to our railway companies. It is 
very well to talk of anomalies in our railway rates, but while the best 
energies of the ablest engineers in Europe and America are devoted 
to the cheapening of transport by the improvement and extension of 
waterways—at a period, too, when the trade between the east and 
west has been revolutionised by the opening of the Suez Canal, when 
the isthmus of Panama is about to be pierced, as well as that of 
Corinth, and while other great works of a similar kind are projected — 
is it not a greater anomaly that the British people should remain 
listless spectators of the changes taking place around them ? What 
will it avail to do the carrying business of the world, and how long will 
that proud position be maintained, if our own trade begins to dwindle 
away, from not having reaped in time, like other nations, the advan- 
tages of water carriage for the heavier commodities and the raw 
materials of our industries, and all the coincident gains from a 
railway system stimulated by active and sustained competition ? 


W. FLemIna. 








THE FUTURE OF ISLAM.—III. 
Tue True Merroporis—Mecca. 


In my last paper I sketched the position of the Ottoman Sultans to- 
wards the mass of Orthodox Islam, and showed the foundations on 
which their tenure of the Caliphal title rested. These I explained 
to be neither very ancient nor very securely laid in the faith and 
affections of the faithful; and, though at the present moment a 
certain reaction in favour of Constantinople had set in, it was due to 
accidental circumstances, which are unlikely to become permanent, 
and was very far indeed from being universal. It may be as well 
to recapitulate the position. 

The Sunite or Orthodox Mohammedan world holds it as a dogma 
of faith that there must be a Khalifeh, the ex-officio head of their 
religious polity, and the successor of their prophet. In temporal 
matters, whoever holds this office is theoretically king of all Islam ; 
and in spiritual matters he is their supreme religious authority. But 
practically, the Caliph’s temporal jurisdiction has for many centuries 
been limited to such lands as he could hold by arms; while in 
spiritual matters he has exercised no direct authority whatever. 
Nevertheless, he represents to Mussulmans something of which they 
are in need, and which they are bound to respect ; and it cannot be 
doubted that in proper hands, and at the proper moment, the 
Caliphate might once more become an instrument for good or evil of 
almost universal power in Islam. Even now, were there to be an 
apprehension of general and overwhelming danger for religion, it is 
to the Caliph that the faithful would look to defend their interests ; 
and, as we have seen, a moderate show of piety and respect for the 
sacred law has been sufficient, in spite of a violent political opposition, 
to secure for the actual holder of the title a degree of sympathy 
which no other Mussulman prince could at any cost of good govern- 
ment have obtained. 

On the other hand, it has been shown that the loyalty, such as 
there is, which Abd el Hamid inspires is due to him solely as in- 
cumbent of the Caliphal office, and not as the representative of any 
race or dynasty. The House of Othman, as such, represents nothing 
sacred to Mussulmans; and the Turkish race is very far from being 
respected in Islam. The present Caliphal house is unconnected in 
blood with the old traditional line of “ successors;” and even with 
the Turks themselves inspires little modern reverence. Moreover, 
the actual incumbent of the office is thought to be not even a true 
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Ottoman, being the offspring of the Seraglio rather than of known 
parents; Abd el Hamid’s sole title to spiritual consideration is his 
official name. This he has had the sense to set prominently forward. 
Reduced to a syllogism, Mussulman loyalty may be read thus: There 
must be a Caliph, and the Caliphate deserves respect; there is no 
other Caliph but Abd el Hamid; ergo, Abd el Hamid deserves 


’ respect. 


It has been pointed out, however, that, if the Sultan’s recent 
revival of spiritual pretensions is his present strength, it may also 
in the immediate future become his weakness. The challenge which 
the old Constantinople school of Hanefism threw down ten years ago 
to the world has been taken up; and all the learned world now 
knows the frailty of the House of Ottoman’s spiritual position. The 
true history of the Caliphate has been published and set side by side 
with that Turkish history which the ignorance of a previous generation 
had come to confound with it. At the present day nobody with any in- 
struction doubts that Abd el Hamid and his house might be legally 
displaced by the first successful rival, and that the only right of 
Constantinople to lead Islam is the right of the sword. As long as 
the Ottoman Empire is maintained and no counter Caliph appears, 
so long will the Sultan be the acknowledged head of religion ; 
but not a day longer. The Caliphate, for one alien as Abd el 
Hamid is to the Koreysh, must be constantly maintained in arms, and 
on the first substantial success of a new pretender his present follow- 
ing would fall off from him without compunction, transferring to 
this last their loyalty on precisely the same ground on which 
Abd el Hamid now receives it. Abd el Hamid would then be 
legitimately deposed and disappear, for it is unlikely that he would 
find any such protector in his adversity as the legitimate Caliphs 
found in theirs six hundred years ago. So fully is this state of 
things recognised by the Ulema, that I found the opinion last year 
to be nearly universal that Abd el Hamid was destined to be the 
last Caliph of the House of Othman. 

It becomes, therefore, a question of extreme interest, and this 
shall be the subject of my present paper, to consider who among 
Mussulman princes could, with any chance of being generally 
accepted by orthodox Islam, put in a claim to replace the Ottoman 
dynasty as Caliph when the day of its doom shall have been 
reached, It is a question which ought certainly to interest Eng- 
lishmen, for on its solution the whole problem of Mussulman loyalty 
or revolt in India most probably depends, and though it would 
certainly be unwise, at the present moment, for an English Govern- 
ment to obtrude itself violently in a religious quarrel not yet ripe, 
much might be done in a perfectly legitimate way to influence the 
natural course of events and direct it to a channel favourable to 
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British interests. Is there then in Islam, east, or west, or south, 
a man of sufficient eminence and courage to proclaim himself Caliph, 
in the event of Abd el Hamid’s political collapse or death ? What 
would be his line of action to secure Mohammedan acceptance? Where 
should he fix his capital, and on what arms should he rely ? Whose 
flag should he display? Above all—for this is the question that in- 
terests us most—could such a change of rulers affect favourably the 
future thought and life of Islam, and lead to an honest Moslem refor- 
mation? These questions, which are being cautiously asked of each 
other by thoughtful Mussulmans in every corner of the east, I now 
propose to consider and, as far as it is my power, to answer. 

I have said that Islam is already well prepared for change. 
Whatever Europeans may think of a future for the Ottoman Empire, 
Mussulmans are profoundly convinced that on its present basis it will 
not long survive. Even in Turkey, the thought of its political regene- 
ration as an European Empire has been at last abandoned, and no 
one now contemplates more than a few years further tenure of the 
Bosphorus. Twenty years ago it was not so, nor perhaps five, but 
to-day all are resigned to this. Ancient prophecy and modern super- 
stition alike point to a return of the Crescent into Asia as an event 
at hand, and to the doom of the Turks as a race which has corrupted 
Islam. A well-known prediction to this effect, which has for ages 
exercised its influence on the vulgar and even the learned Moham- 
medan mind, gives the year 1883 of our era as the term within 
which these things are to be accomplished, and places the scene of 
the last struggle in Northern Syria, at Homs, on the Orontes. Islam 
is then finally to retire from the north, and the Turkish rule to cease. 
Such prophecies often work their own fulfilment, and the feeling of 
a coming catastrophe is so deeply rooted and so universal that I 
question whether the proclamation of a Jehad by the Sultan would 
now induce a thousand Moslems to fight voluntarily against the 
Cross in Europe. The Sultan himself and the old Turkish 
party which supports him, while clinging obstinately in appear- 
ance to all their ground, really have their eyes turned elsewhere 
than on Adrianople and Salonica and the city of the Roman 
Emperors. It is unlikely that a new advance of the Christian 
Powers from the Balkan would meet again with more than formal 
opposition; and Constantinople itself, unsupported by European 
aid, would be abandoned without a blow, or with only such show of 
resistance as the Sheriat requires for a cession of territory.' The 
Sultan would, in such an event, pass into Asia, and I have been 
credibly informed that his own plan is to make not Broussa, but 
Bagdad or Damascus his capital. This he considers would be more 


(1) According to Canon Law the Caliph cannot cede any portion of the lands of 
Islam except on compulsion. 
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in conformity with Caliphal traditions, and the Caliphate would gain 
strength by a return to its old centres. Damascus is surnamed 
by theologians Bab el Kaaba, Gate of the Caaba; and there or at 
Bagdad, the traditional city of the Caliphs, he would build up once 
more a purely theocratic empire. Such, they say, is his thought; and 
such doubtless would be the empire of the future that Mussulmans 
would choose. Only it is improbable that it would continue to be in 
any sense Ottoman, or that Abd el Hamid would have the oppor- 
tunity of himself establishing it. The loss of Constantinople would 
be a blow to his prestige he could not well recover from, and no new 
empire ever yet was founded on defeat. What is far more likely to 
happen is that, in such an event, Abd el Hamid and his house would 
disappear and an entirely new order of Caliphal succession take their 
place. Even without supposing any such convulsion to the empire 
as a loss of the Bosphorus, his reign will hardly be a long one. The 
Ulema of Constantinople are by no means all on his side, and the 
party of “Young Turkey,” cowed for the moment by the terrorism 
which there prevails, is his bitter enemy, and will not let him rest. 
It will infallibly, on the next danger from Europe, show its head 
again and take its revenge. It is said to be the programme of this 
party, when it next comes to power, to separate the spiritual func- 
tions of the Caliphate from those of the head of the State, copying, in 
so far, the modern practice of Christendom towards the Papacy. I 
suppose that it would be attempted to restore that state of things 
which, as we have already seen, existed at Cairo in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries; and it is just conceivable that, as far as Turkey 
itself was concerned, such an arrangement might, for a time, succeed. 
There would then be two powers at Constantinople, a Maire du 
Palais who would reign, and a Caliph who would be head of religion; 
—a separation of offices which would certainly facilitate the sort of 
reform that Midhat and his friends desire. But to the world at large 
the event would only signify that Constantinople had formally abdi- 
cated her claim to leadership, and Islam would never acknowledge as 
Caliph, the mere puppet of an irreligious clique of officials because 
he happened to be a member of the Beni Othman. His [political 
power is the only thing that reconciles Islam with an Ottoman 
Caliph and without sovereignty he would be discarded. In whatever 
way, therefore, that we look at it, there seems justification in pro- 
bability for the conviction already cited that after Abd el Hamid a 
new order of Caliphal succession will be seen. 

It seems to be an universal opinion at the present day among 
those who think at all upon the matter, that whatever change may 
be impending for Islam, it will be in the direction of concentration 
rather than of extension. All parties see that the day of outside 
conquest is at an end, and that the utmost that Islam can look forward 
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to politically is the maintenance of its present positions, and as an ex- 
treme possibility the emancipation of its lost provinces in India and 
North Africa from Christian rule. There is, therefore, a conviction 
that the removal of the seat of supreme authority, when made, will be 
towards the centre, not to any new extremity of Islam. Constanti- 
nople, even if all Islam were combined for its defence, is felt to be too 
near the infidel frontier to be safe, and, cosmopolitan city as it has 
become, it is by many looked upon itself as infidel. A position 
further removed from danger and more purely Mohammedan is the 
necessity of the day ; and it can hardly be doubted that, when the 
time comes, the possession of some such vantage ground will be 
recognised as a first qualification with whoever shall assume the 
leadership of Islam. We have seen that Abd el Hamid dreams of 
Damascus or Bagdad. But others dream of Cairo as the new 
seat of the Caliphate; and to the majority of far-sighted 
Mussulmans it is rapidly becoming apparent that the retreat, 
once begun, must be conducted further still, and that the only 
true resting-place for theocracy is in Arabia, its birthplace and 
the fountain-head of its inspiration. There, alone in the world, all 
the conditions for the independent exercise of religious sovereignty 
are tobe found. In Arabia there are neither Christians nor Jews 
nor infidels of any sort for Islam to count with, nor is it so rich a 
possession that it should ever excite the cupidity of the Western 
Powers. A Caliph there need fear no admonition from Frank am- 
bassadors in virtue of any capitulations; he would be free to act as 
the Successor of the Apostle should, and would breathe the pure air 
of an unadulterated Islam. A return, therefore, to Medina or Mecca ~ 
is the probable future of the Caliphate. 

The importance of Arabia has of late years been fully recognised 
both at Constantinople and elsewhere. It has been the sustained 
policy of Abd el Hamid at all cost and by whatsoever means to main- 
tain his influence there; and he knows that without it his spiritual 
pretensions could have no secure foundations. Arabia, he perceives, 
is the main point of the Caliphal problem ; and whether or not the 
future holder of the office reside in Hejaz, it is certain that by its 
tenure alone the Mohammedan world will judge of his right to be 
their leader. It will, therefore, before we go further, be interesting 
to examine the relations existing in the past and present between 
Mecca and the Caliphate, and to ascertain the position now held by 
Abd el Hamid in Arabia. On this point I believe that I can offer in- 
formation which will be both valuable and new. 

The political constitution of the Moslem Holy Land is one of the 
most anomalous in the world. Like every district of Arabia proper, 
Hejaz has a town and a nomad population, but almost no inter- 
mediate agricultural class. The townsmen I have already deserfbed 
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—a multitude of mixed origin, descended from such pilgrims as 
from every quarter of the globe have visited the Holy Places, and 
have remained to marry and die in them. The Nomads, on the 
contrary, are a pure race, of a peculiarly noble type, and unchanged 
in any essential feature of their life from what they were in the days 
of Mohammed. They are warlike, unquiet Bedouins, camel-riders 
(for they have no horses), and armed with matchlocks ; and they 
are proud of their independence, and tenacious of their rights. No 
serious attempt has ever been made, except by Mehemet Ali, to 
subdue them, and none at all has succeeded. Unlike the generality 
of Peninsular Bedouins, however, they are professed Sunite Moham- 
medans, if not of a very pious type; and they acknowledge as their 
chief the head of their most noble tribe, the Grand Sherif of the 
Koreysh, who is also Prince of Mecca. The Koreysh is still a dis- 
tinct nomadic tribe, inhabiting the immediate neighbourhood of 
Mecca; not numerous, but not in decay. They are divided into 
several sections, each governed by its Sheykh, the chief of which, 
the Abadleh, has for several centuries supplied the reigning family 
of Hejaz. This last traces its descent from Ali ibn Abutaleb, 
the fourth Caliph, through his son Hassan, and through Ali’s 
wife, Fatmeh, from Mohammed himself. It is probably the oldest 
authentic male descent in the world, and certainly the most 
sacred. All the members of this Abadleh family enjoy the title of 
Sherif, the head of it only being distinguished as the Sherif el 
Kebir, the Great or Grand Sherif. The rest of the Koreysh, not 
being descended from Fatmeh, do not receive the title. All alike 
wear the Bedouin dress of abba and kefiyeh, even the Prince him- 
self, standing in this strikingly in contrast with the Hejazi citizens, 
who affect the turban and gombaz. 

The district of Medina is occupied by the Harb Bedouins, a larger 


‘and more powerful tribe than the Koreysh, who also recognise the 


Sherif, but their allegiance is precarious, while to the east and south 
of Mecca the Ateybeh and Assir, more powerful still, are wholly 
independent. It has always been a difficult matter to keep these 
unruly elements at peace with each other and with the citizens, nor 
could the Sherif hope to effect it were he not himself of Bedouin and 
noble blood. 

The early history of the Sherifate is exceedingly obscure. When 
the Caliphs definitely abandoned Medina as their capital in the 
fortieth year of Islam (a.p. 662), they for a time left deputies of the 
Sherifal family behind them to govern in their name, and, as long as 
the Ommiad and Abbaside dynasties continued at Damascus and 
Bagdad, their sovereignty was acknowledged in Hejaz. But on the 
destruction of the Arabian Caliphate in 1259, the Sherifal family 
seems to have set itself up independently, relying only on the casual 
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help of the Egyptian Sultans and the Imams of Sana to protect them 
against the Bedouins of Nejd and Assir, now hardly any longer, even 
in name, Mohammedans. The Egyptian Sultan, however, was the 
titular protector of the Holy Places, and it was he who transmitted 
the Surrah, or religious contributions made by the Faithful, and pro- 
vided escort for the yearly pilgrimage made to the shrines. Thus 
we read of Kaid Beg having rebuilt the Mosque of Medina in 1476, 
and having sent a yearly subsidy of 7,500 ardebs of corn for the 
townspeople. Other princes, however, contributed their offerings too, 
and received titles of honour connected with the Holy Land, the 
Shahs of Persia, the Moguls, andthe Ottomans. The first connection 
of the latter with Mecca that I can find was in 1413, when the Padi- 
shah Mohammed Khan I., having sent a surrah, or bag of gold, to 
the Sherif to be distributed in alms, received from him the title of 
Khaddam el Harameyn, servant of the two shrines, and the gift 
being continued annually by the Ottoman Padishahs may very likely 
have paved the way to their recognition later as Caliphs. 

It would seem singular at first sight that the Sherifs, being them- 
selves of the sacred family whose special inheritance the Caliphate 
was, should ever thus have recognised a stranger as its legal heir. 
But the political weakness of the Meccan Government in the sixteenth 
century must be taken into account as the all-sufficient reason. The 
Grand Sherif could hardly have stood alone as an independent sove- 
reign, for he was continually menaced on the one side by the 
dissenting Omani, and on the other by the unbelieving tribes of Nejd, 
against whom his frontier was defenceless. He could not, with his 
own resources, protect the pilgrim routes from plunder—and on the 
pilgrimage all the prosperity of Hejazdepended. It therefore was a 
necessity with the Meccans to have a protector of some sort; and 
Sultan Kansaw having fallen, they accepted Sultan Selim. 

The Ottoman Sultans then became protectors of the Holy Places, 
and were acknowledged Caliphs without any appeal to arms at Mecca 
and Medina. Their weapons were, in fact, the gold and silver pieces 
with which they subsidised the Sherifs. Sultan Suliman at once, on 
being acknowledged, ordered an additional annuity of 5,000 ardebs 
to be paid to Mecca, and he and his immediate successors carried 
out at their own expense such public works as the shrines required in 
the way of repairs or improvements. Subsequently the seaport of 
Jeddah, formerly occupied by the Egyptians, received a Turkish 
contingent, but the interior of Hejaz was never subjugated, nor was 
any tax at any time levied. Only once a year an Ottoman army 
appeared before the walls of Medina, conducting the pilgrims from 
Damascus and convoying the surrah. The state of things at Mecca 
in the last century has been clearly sketched by Niebuhr. The 
Sherifs were in reality independent princes, but they “ gratified the 
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vanity of the Grand Signior,” by calling him their suzerain, he on 
his side occasionally exercising the right of power by deposing the 
reigning Sherif and appointing another of the same family. No 
kind of administration had then been attempted by the Turks in Hejaz. 

Mehemet Ali’s occupation of Hejaz in 1812 first brought foreign 
troops inland. He established himself at Taif, the summer residence 
of the Meccans ; deposed the Grand Sherif Ghaleb, and appointed in 
his stead another member of the Sherifal family; declaring the 
Sultan sovereign of the country—acts which the Meccans acquiesced 
in through dread of the Wahhabis from whom Mehemet Ali 
promised to deliver them, The Egyptian and Turkish Governments 
have thus, during the present century, exercised some of the 
functions of sovereignty in Hejaz. 

At the present moment Sultan Abd el Hamid’s position in the 
country is this. His troops occupy Jeddah and Yembo, the two 
seaports, and the towns of Medina and Taif in the interior. He is 
acknowledged by the Sherifs as sovereign, except in Mecca; and 
he appoints to all the principal offices of State, including the 
supreme office of the Grand Sherifate itself. He is represented by a 
Pasha who resides alternately at Jeddah and Taif according to the 
season, but who has not the right of entering Mecca without the 
Grand Sherif’s leave, or of sending troops there. The total garrison 
of the Turks in Hejaz last winter was from 8,000 to 10,000 men, of 
whom 4,000 only were regulars (Nizam), and efficient. While I 
was at Jeddah, the Medina garrison of 2,000 regulars, having been 
long unpaid and unrationed, was said to be living on public charity. 
On the other hand the Hejazi Bedouins do not acknowledge any 
sovereignty but that of the Sherif, nor could the Sultan pretend to 
keep order outside the towns except through the Sherif’s interposition. 
The Sultan levies no tax in the interior or impost of any kind, and 
the sole revenue he receives in Hejaz comes from Customs duties of 
Jeddah and Yembo, which may amount to £40,000. 

In return for this he also is bound to transmit every year at the 
time of the pilgrimage sums of money collected by him from the 
revenues of the Wakaf within his dominions, lands settled by pious 
persons on the Sherifal family. These are said to amount to nearly 
half a million sterling, and are distributed amongst all the principal 
personages of Hejaz. The transmission of the Wakaf income in which 
the Sultan constitutes himself, so to say, the Sherif’s agent, is in fact 
the real bond which unites Hejaz with the Caliphate, and its distri- 
bution gives the Sultan patronage, and with it power in the country. 
The bond, however, is one of interest only. The Sherifs, proud of 
their sacred ancestry, look upon the Turkish Caliphs as barbarians 
and impostors, while the Sultans find the Hejaz a heavy charge upon 
their revenue. Either hates and despises the other, the patron and 
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the patronised ; and, save that their union is a necessity, it would long 
ago have, by mutual consent, been dissolved. The Sherif depends 
upon the Sultan because he needs a protector, and needs his Wakaf. 
The Sultan depends upon the Sherif, because recognition by Hejaz as 
the protector is a chief title to his Caliphate. Mecca, in fact, is a 
necessity to Islam even more than a Caliph; and whoever is sove- 
reign there is naturally sovereign of the Mussulman world. 

Outside Hejaz the Sultan holds what he holds of Arabia merely by 
force. I have described already in the pages of this Review the 
growing power of Ibn Rashid, the Prince of Nejd; and since that 
time, two years ago, he has sensibly extended and confirmed his 
influence there. He has now brought into his alliance all the im- 
portant tribes of northern Arabia, including the powerful Ateybeh, 
who, a few months ago, were threatening Mecca ; and in Hejaz his 
name is already as potent as the Sultan’s. He offered, while I was 
at Jeddah, to undertake the whole convoy of the Damascus 
pilgrimage with his own troops, as already he convoys that from 
Persia ; while I have quite recent information of a campaign against 
his only rivals, the Ibn Saouds, which he has just brought to a 
successful conclusion. In Yemen, the other neighbour of the 
Meccans, 20,000 Turkish troops are required to garrison the few 
towns the Sultan calls his own, and were it not for the facility given 
him by the possession of the sea-coast, these could not long hope 
to hold their ground. Every day I am expecting news there 
of a revolt, and the first sign of weakness at Constantinople 
will certainly precipitate a war of independence in that part of 
Arabia. 

We may expect, therefore, in the event of such a break-up as I 
have suggested to be likely of the Ottoman power—either through 
loss of territory or by the growing impoverishment of the empire, 
which needs must, in a few decades, end in atrophy—to see among 
Mussulman princes a competition for the right of protecting the 
Holy Places, and with it of inheriting the Caliphal title. The Sultan 
reduced to Asia Minor, even if he retain Armenia and Kur- 
distan (which is extremely improbable), would be quite unable to 
afford himself the expensive luxury of holding his Arabian conquests 
and buying the patronage of Mecca. He would be unable any 
longer to overawe the Red Sea, or secure the pilgrim routes. 
The Princes of Nejd would certainly not tolerate the presence of 
Turkish soldiers at Medina, and the Sherifs of Mecca would have to 
make terms with them and with the restored Imams of Yemen till 
such time as they should find a new protector elsewhere. Above all, 
the half million of Wakaf income would no longer be forthcoming, 
and a Turkish Emir el. Haj arriving empty-handed at Mecca would 
bring his master to a climax of derision. Hejaz then would infal- 
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libly look out for a new potentate whom she could dignify with the 
title of Hami el Harameyn and Emir el Mumenin ; and if there were 
none forthcoming, would herself proclaim a Caliphate. Let us look, 
therefore, at the lands of Islam to see in which of them a competent 
Prince of the Faithful is likely to appear. 

It is possible, though to European eyes it will seem far from 
probable, that out of the ferment which we are now witnessing in 
the Barbary States, some leader of real power and religious distinc- 
tion may arise who shall possess the talent of banding together into 
an instrument of power the immense but scattered forces of Islam in 
Northern Africa, and achieving some signal success against the new 
French policy, establish himself in Tripoli or Tunis in independent 
sovereignty. Were such another man as Abd el Kader to arise, a 
saint, a preacher, and a soldier, indifferent to the petty aims of local | 
power and gifted with military genius, true piety, and an eloquent 
tongue, I believe at the present day he might achieve at least a partial 
success. The French army is weaker in discipline and confidence com- 
pared to what it wasin Abd el Kader’s day, and it has a far more diffi- 
cult frontier to defend; while the Government at home is but half 
resolute, and the Arabs command much floating sympathy in Europe 
and elsewhere. I do not say the thing is likely, but it is 
conceivable ; and Africa contains the elements of a possible new 
sovereignty for some Mussulman prince which might eventually 
lead him on the road to Mecca. It is undoubted that with the 
prestige of success against a Christian Power, and backed by the vast 
populations of Soudan and the fierce military fervour of the Malekite 
Arabs, an Abd el Kader or an Ibn Saoud would attract the sym- 
pathy of Islam, and might aspire to its highest dignity. But enor- 
mous postulates must be granted before we can look on any one 
now known to fame in Africa as a probable candidate for the future 
Caliphate. The present leaders of the Arabs are but local heroes, 
and as yet they have achieved nothing which can command respect. 
In Tripoli there is indeed a saint of very high pretensions, one known 
as the Sheykh Es Snusi, who has a large religious following, and who 
has promised to come forward shortly as the Mohady or guide ex- 
pected by a largesection of the Sunite as well as the Shiite Mussulmans. 
Next year he will attain the age of forty (the legal age of a prophet), 
and he may be expected to take a prominent part in any general 
movement that may then be on foot. But as yet we know nothing 
of him but his name and the fact of his sanctity, which is of Wah- 
habite type. Moreover, even supposing all that may be supposed of 
a possible success, there yet lies Egypt and the Suez Canal between 
the Barbary State and Mecca, so that I think we may be justified in 
these days of steam fleets and electric cables and European concerts, 
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if we treat Africa as out of probable calculations in considering the 
future of the Caliphate. It is remarkable that the Sultan of Morocco, 
Sherif though he be, has taken as yet no apparent part in the 
religious movement of modern Barbary. 

The Mussulman princes of India hold a very similar position. 
Opposed as they soon may be, indeed must be if the unintelligent Eng- 
lish policy of the last twenty years be persevered in, to an European 
Government in arms, they will have the chance of making themselves 
a leading position in the eyes of Islam ; and should a Mohammedan 
empire arise once more at Delhi or Hyderabad, India would certainly 
become par excellence the Dar el Islam. It would then be by far 
the richest and most populous of Mohammedan states, and able 
to outbid any other with the surrah it could send to Mecca. The 
Wakaf property in India at the present day is supposed to be as 
valuable as that in the Ottoman empire, and it would then become a 
source of patronage with the Government, instead of being privately 
remitted as now. If money alone could buy the Caliphate, a successful 
leader of revolt against the English in India might dictate his terms 
to Islam. But again the insuperable obstacle intervenes of distance 
and the sea. Mussulman India could never give that protection to 
Mecca that Islam needs, and could not assert its sovereignty any- 
where but at home in arms. Even this is assuming, as in the case of 
Barbary, an enormous postulate—success. 

Neither India, then, nor Western Africa can reasonably be expected 
to supply that substitute for the House of Othman which we need. 
A more apparent and in the opinion of some a likely candidate for 
the Caliphate succession may be looked for in the Viceregal family 
of Egypt. Mohammed Towfik, if he were a man of genius like his 
grandfather, or if, honest man as he is, he plays his cards with 
success, might in a few years become an important rival at Mecca 
to the Sultan. To say nothing of its traditional connection with 
the Caliphate, Egypt has the more modern recollection of Mehemet 
Ali to urge upon the Hejazi in its favour as the protecting State 
of Islam. Mehemet Ali’s name and that of his successor Ibrahim 
Pasha, if not precisely popular, are at least respected at Mecca ; 
and the latter possesses a great title to Sunite gratitude in 
having destroyed the Wahhabite empire in 1818. I have men- 
tioned Mehemet Ali’s ambition; and a similar ambition would 
seem to have occurred to Ismail, the late Khedive. He, in the 
plenitude of his financial power, is stated to have expended large 
sums of money in subsidising the Sherifs with a view to possible 
contingencies at Constantinople. But unfortunately for him the 
opening of the Suez Canal, on which he had counted for securing 
him the support of Europe proved the precise instrument of ruin for 
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his scheme. The Porte in 1871, scenting danger to its own Caliphal 
pretensions from this quarter, occupied the Red Sea in force, rein- 
forced its garrisons in Jeddah and Yembo, advanced to Taif, and 
threw a large army into Yemen. This was alone made possible by 
the Canal, and Ismail to his chagrin found himself “ hoist with his 
own petard.”” Mohammed Towfik, therefore, would have some 
excuse in family tradition if he indulged occasionally in dreams of a 
similar nature. His connection with Mecca is at the present day 
second only to that of Constantinople ; the Egyptian Khedivieh line of 
steamers ply constantly between Suez and Jeddah ; and the Haj the 
Khedive sends to Mecca, including as it does most of the Mogrebbin 
pilgrims, is more numerous than the Sultan’s. He maintains intimate 
relations with one at least of the great Sherifal families, and sends 
a Mahmol yearly with an important surrah to Medina. Mohammed 
Towfik also has the deserved reputation of being a sincere Mussul- 
man and an honest man, and it is certain that a large section of true 
liberal opinion looks to him as the worthiest supporter of its views. 
With all this I doubt if he be big enough a man to aspire as yet with 
success to Abd el Hamid’s succession. The present Viceroy’s finan- 
cial position, though we may hope sounder in its base, is not so 
immediately powerful as his father’s; and much ready money will 
be required by an aspirant to the Caliphate. His fighting power, 
too, is small, and he would have to proclaim himself in arms. More- 
over—and this I fear will remain an insuperable difficulty—he is 
hampered with the control of Europe. Islam would hardly obey 
another Caliph who was himself obedient to Christendom ; and the 
same causes which have ruined the House of Othman, would also 
ruin him. A Caliph, as things stand, cannot legally govern, except 
by the old canon law of the Sheriat, and though a lapsus from strict 
observance may be tolerated in an ordinary prince, or even in a well 
established Caliph, a new Caliph putting forward a new claim would 
be more strictly bound. How could Mohammed Towfik’s necessity 
to Islam be reconciled to his necessity to Europe? Between the 
two stools he hardly could avert a fall. 

Unless, then, some unexpected religious hero should appear in 
Eastern Asia, of which as yet there is no sign, we are driven to 
Arabia for a solution of the difficulty where to establish a Mussul- 
man theocracy, and to the Sherifal family of Mecca itself for a new 
dynasty. 

The family of the Sherifs has this vast advantage over any other 
possible competitor to the supreme title of Islam that it is of the 
acknowledged blood of that tribe of Koreysh which Mohammed 
himself designated as his heirs. Amongst many other passages of 
authority which bear upon the rights of the Koreysh the following 
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seem to me the most explicit and the best worth quoting: “The 
prophet,” says a tradition of Omm Hani, daughter of Abutaleb, “ex- 
alted the Koreysh by conferring on them seven prerogatives: the first, 
the Nebbuwat (the fact that they had given birth to a prophet) ; the 
second, the Khalafat (the succession) ; the third, the Hejabat (the 
guardianship of the Kaaba) ; the fourth, the Sikayat (the right of 
supplying water to the Haj); the fifth, the Refadat (the right of 
entertaining the Haj); the sixth, the Nedwat (the right of counsel, 
government) ; and the seventh, the Lewa (possession of the banner, 
with the right of proclaiming war).”” The prophet also, according to 
another tradition, said, ‘‘ As long as there remains one man of 
the Koreysh, so long shall that man be my successor;” and 
as to the Arab race, ‘If the Arab race falls Islam shall fall.” 
All the world knows these things, and to the popular mind, especially, 
the Sherif is already far more truly the representative of spiritual 
rank than any Sultan or Caliph is. The vast populations of Southern 
and Eastern Asia send out their pilgrims, not to Constantinople but 
to Mecca, and it is the Sherif whom they find there supreme. The 
Turkish Government in Hejaz holds a comparatively insignificant posi- 
tion, and the Sultan’s representative at Jeddah is hardly more than 
servant to the Prince of Mecca. * It is he who is the descendant of 
their prophet, not the other, and though the learned may make distine- 
tions in favour of the Caliph the Haj only hears of the Sherif. Even 
at Constantinople, by immemorial custom, the Sultan rises to receive 
members of the sacred family ; and at Mecca it is commonly said 
that should a Sultan make the Haj in person he would be received by 
the Grand Sherif as an inferior. The Sherifal family, then, is sur- 
rounded with a halo of religious prestige which would make their 
acquisition of the supreme temporal title appear natural to all but the 
races who have been in subjection to the Ottomans, and were a man 
of real ability to appear amongst them he would, in the crisis we have 
foreseen, be sure to find an almost universal following. 

That the Ottoman Government is perfectly aware of this is certain. 
Even in the days of its greatest power it always showed its jealousy 
and distrust of Mecca, and was careful when any of the Grand Sherifs 
acquired what was considered dangerous influence to supplant him by 
setting up‘a rival. Its physical power enabled it to do this, and 
though it could not abolish the office of the Grand Sherifate it could 
interfere in the order of succession. Family feuds have, therefore, 
been at all times fostered by the Turks in Hejaz, and will be, as long 
as their presence there is tolerated. An excellent example of their 
system has recently been given in the episode of the late Grand 
Sherif’s death, and the story of it will serve also to show the fear 
entertained by the present Sultan of this his great spiritual rival, 
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To tell it properly I must go back to the epoch of the Wahhabite 
invasion of Hejaz in 1808. 

At that time, and for the latter half of the previous century, the 
supreme dignity of the Sherifal House was held by a branch of it 
known as the Dewy Zeyd (the word Dewy is used in Hejaz, as are 
elsewhere Beni or Ah/, meaning people, family, house), which had re- 
placed in 1750 the Barakat branch, mentioned by Niebuhr as in his 
day supreme. The actual holder of the title was Ghaleb ibn Mesaad, 
and he, finding himself unable to contend against the Wahhabis, 
became himself a Wahhabi. Consequently, when Mehemet Ali ap- 
peared at Mecca in 1812, his first act was to depose this Ghaleb, in 
spite of his protest that he had returned to orthodoxy, and to appoint 
another member of the Sherifal House in his place. The Sherif 
chosen was Yahia ibn Serur, of a rival branch, the Dewy Aoun, and a 
bitter animosity was, by this means, engendered between the two 
families of Aoun and Zeyd, which is continued to the present day. 
Nor, as may be supposed, was this lessened by the subsequent changes 
rung by the Turkish and Egyptian Governments in their appoint- 
ments to the office, for, in 1827, we find Abd el Mutalleb, the son of 
the deposed Wahhabite Ghaleb, reappointed, and in the following 
year again, Mohammed, the son of Yahia ibn Aoun, an intrigue which 
brought on acivil war. Then in 1848 a new intrigue reinstated 
Abd el Mutalleb and the Zeyds ; and then, in 1853, these were again 
deposed for rebellion, and an Aoun was placedin power. From 1853 
till 1880 the Aouns retained the Grand Sherifate and were supreme in 
Hejaz. Coming into power at a time when Liberal ideas were in 
the ascendant they have consistently been Liberal, and still represent 
the more humane and progressive party among the Meccans. In the 
desert, where all are latitudinarian, they are the popular party ; and, 
though themselves beyond a suspicion of unorthodoxy, they have 
always shown a tolerant spirit towards the Shiahs and other heretics, 
with whom the Sherifal authority necessarily comes in contact every 
year at the Haj. They have even maintained friendly terms with 
the European element at Jeddah, and as long as they remained in 
power the relations between India and Mecca were of an amicable 
nature. Abdallah ibn Aoun, the son of Mohammed, who succeeded 
his father in 1858, and reigned for nineteen years, was a man of con- 
siderable ability, and he is credited with having had views of so 
advanced a nature as to include the opening of Hejaz to European 
trade. Nor was his brother, who in 1877 became Grand Sherif, of a 
less liberal mind. Though of less ability than Abdallah, he is 
described as eminently humane and virtuous, and it is certain that, 
with the exception of his hereditary enemies, the Zeyds, he was univer- 
sally beloved by the Hejazi. So much was this the case that, in the 
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year following the disastrous Russian war, when Constantinople 
seemed on the point of dissolution, the Arabs began to talk openly of 
making El Husseyn ibn Aoun Caliph in the Sultan’s place. I have not 
been able to ascertain that El] Husseyn himself indulged the ambitious 
project of his friends, for he was eminently a man of peace, and the 
Caliphal title would hardly have given him a higher position than he 
held. But it is certain that his popularity gave umbrage at Con- 
stantinople, the more so as Abd el Hamid could not and dared not 
depose him. El Husseyn, too, became specially obnoxious to the 
reactionary party, when it resolved at last to quarrel with England, 
for he and his family persisted in remaining on friendly terms with 
the British Government on all occasions when the interest of Indian 
subjects of her Majesty’s came in question at the Haj. For this 
reason, principally, it would seem his death was resolved on to make 
room for the agent of a new policy. 

On the 14th of March, 1880, Jeddah was the scene of a solemn 
pageant. The Haj was just over, and the seaport of Mecca crowded 
with pilgrims was waiting for the Grand Sherif, the descendant of 
the prophet and the representative of the Sacred House of Ali, to give 
the blessing of his presence to the last departing votaries. Travelling 
by night from Mecca, El Husseyni and his retinue appeared at dawn 
outside the city walls, and when it was morning mounted on a white 
mare from Nejd, and, preceded by his escort of Koresh Arabs and the 
Sultan’s guard of honour, he rode into the town. The streets of 
Jeddah are narrow and tortuous, and the way from the gate to the 
house of Omar Nassif, his agent, where he was accustomed to alight, 
was thronged with pious folk, who struggled for the privilege of 
kissing his feet and the hem of his Arab cloak. He had nearly 
reached the place when an old beggar from the crowd pushed his 
way forward asking loudly for alms in the name of God. It was an 
appeal not to be denied, and as the Sherif turned to those near him 
to order a contribution from the bag kept for such distributions, the 
old man rose upon him, and drawing a ragged knife (so it was 
described to me) struck him in the belly. At first, even those who 
saw the deed hardly knew what had happened, for El Husseyn did 
not fall or dismount, and without speaking rode on to the house. 
There he was lifted from his mare and carried to an upper chamber, 
and in the course of some hours he expired. 

Those nearest him, meanwhile, had seized and cudgelled the old 
man, and some of the escort had taken him to the guard-house. 
When it became known what had happened, a great cry arose in 
Jeddah, and old and young, and women and children, and citizens 
and strangers wept together. Ihave heard the scene described as 
one beyond description moving, and the women shrieked and wailed 
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the whole night long. El Husseyn was beloved, and he was taken in 
the flower of his manhood. 

No satisfactory judicial investigation seems to have been made of 
the deed, though a formal mejlis was held at Mecca whither the 
assassin was immediately transferred, and on the fourth day he was 
publicly executed. Who and what he was it is difficult to deter- 
mine. The Turkish bulletin on the event described him as a Persian 
fanatic, but no one confessed to having known him, and those who 
saw and spoke to him while in custody maintain that he was an 
Afghan and a Sunite. He seems to have given half-a-dozen contra- 
dictory accounts of himself; but the general impression remains that 
he came from Turkey and was by profession a dervish. He had 
not come with the Haj, but had been first noticed as a beggar at 
Mecca ten days before when he had asked and received an alms of the 
Sherif, and had since been several times found obtrusively in El 
Husseyn’s path. No one at Jeddah holds the Turkish Governor to 
have been cognisant of the crime. He was personally on good terms 
with El Husseyn, and has since been disgraced ;_ but all point to the 
Stamboul Camarilla and even the Sultan himself asits author. It is 
known that Abd el Hamid constantly employs dervishes as his spies 
and private agents, and some who pretend to know best affirm that 
the old man received his mission directly from the Caliph. I do not 
affect to decide upon the point, but think the onus probandi to lie 
with those who would deny it. Assassination of a dangerous rival 
or of too powerful a chieftain has been the resource time out of mind 
of the Ottoman sovereigns, and they can hardly claim indulgence 
now from public opinion. The Sheykh of the Dervishes is all 
powerful with his fanatical followers, and he is the Sultan’s servant ; 
a word from him would doubtless have secured the services of twenty 
such devotees. One circumstance points decidedly to Constantinople. 
It is known in Jeddah that El Husseyn’s successor, who had long been 
resident at, Constantinople, sent orders to his agent at Jeddah to prepare 
for his return as Grand Sherif two months before El Husseyn, who was 
a young man, died, and that he had, moreover, dispatched most of his 
baggage in anticipation. The last words of the old assassin are 
curious. Having done his deed he seemed quite happy, and neither 
ate nor drank, but prepared for the next world. A little while 
before he was executed he related a story. “‘ There was once,” he said, 
“an elephant, a great and noble beast, and to him God sent a gnat, 
the smallest thing which is. It stung him on the trunk and the 
elephant died. Allah Kerim: God is merciful.” 

El Husseyn’s successor, the man for whom room was made, and who 
knew beforehand that it was to be made, was none other than the 
aged and twice deposed Abd el Mutalleb, the son of the Wahhabite 
Ghaleb, the fiercest fanatic of the Dewy Zeyd. 
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T have not room here to describe in detail the effect of this coup 
d’état on the political aspect of Hejaz. For the moment the 
reactionary party is in power at Mecca, as it is at Constantinople, 
Abd el Mutalleb is supported by Turkish bayonets, and the Aoun 
family and the Liberals are suffering persecution at Mecca, while the 
Sherifal Court, which had hitherto been most friendly to England, 
has become the focus of Indian discontent. Outside the town all is 
disorder. It is sufficient for the present if I have shown that there 
is in Hejaz an element of spiritual power already existing side by 
side with the Sultan, of which advantange may one day be taken to 
provide him with a natural successor. If no new figure should 
appear on the political horizon of Islam when the Ottoman empire 
dies sufficiently commanding to attract the allegiance of the Mussul- 
man world (and of such there is as yet no sign), it is certainly to the 
Sherifal family of Mecca that the mass of Mohammedans would look 
for a representative of their supreme headship and of that Caliphate 
of which they stand in need. The transfer of the seat of spiritual 
power from Constantinople to Mecca would be an easy and natural 
one, and would hardly disturb the existing ideas of the vulgar, while 
it would harmonise with all the traditions of the learned. Mecca or 
Medina would on the extinction of Constantinople become almost of 
necessity the legal home of the Ahl el Agde, and might easily 
become the acknowledged centre of spiritual power. All whom I 
have spoken to on the subject agree that the solution would be an 
acceptable one to every school of Ulema except the distinctly 
Turkish schools. Indeed “Mecca, the seat of the Caliphate” is, as 
far as I have had an opportunity of judging, the cry of the day with 
Mussulmans; nor is it one likely to lose strength in the future. 
Like the cry of “ Roma capitale,” it seems to exercise a strong 
influence on the imagination of all to whom it is suggested, and 
when to that is added “a Caliphate from the Koreysh,” the idea is to 
Arabs at least irresistible. How indeed should it be otherwise when 
we look back on history ? 

For my own part, though I do not pretend to determine the course 
events will take, I consider this notion of a return to Mecca decidedly 
the most probable of all the contingencies we have reviewed, and the 
one which gives the best promise of renewed spiritual life for Islam. 
Politically the Caliph at Mecca would of course be less important 
than now on the Bosphorus; but religiously he would have a far 
more assured footing. Every year the pilgrimage from every part 
of the world would visit him, and instead of representing a mere 
provincial school of thought, he would then be a true metropolitan 
for all schools and all nations. The Arabian element in Islam would 
certainly support such a nomination, and it must be remembered that 
Arabia extends from Marocco to Bushire; and so would the Indian 
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and the Malay— indeed every element but the Turkish, which is day 
by day becoming of less importance. I have even heard it affirmed 
that a Caliphate of the Koreysh at Mecca would go far towards 
reconciling the Schismatics, Abadhites, and Shiahs with orthodoxy ; 
and I have reason to believe that it would so affect the liberal three- 
quarters of Wahhabism. To the Shiahs, especially, a descendant of 
Ali could not but be acceptable; and to the Arabs of Oman and 
Yemen a Caliph of the Koreysh would be at least less repugnant than 
a Caliph of the Beni Othman. There certainly have of late years been 
symptoms of less bitterness between these schismatics and their old 
enemies, the Sunites; and such a change in the conditions of the 
Caliphate might conceivably bring about a full reconciliation of all 
parties. Mussulmans can no longer afford to fight each other as of 
old; and I know that a reunion of the sects is already an idea 
with advanced thinkers. Lastly, the Caliphate would in Arabia be 
freed from the incubus of Turkish scholasticism and the stigma of 
Turkish immorality, and would have freer scope for what Islam 
most of all requires, a moral reformation. 

It is surely not beyond the flight of sane imagination to suppose, 
in the last overwhelming catastrophe of Constantinople, a council of 
Ulema assembling at Mecca, and according to the legal precedent of 
ancient days electing a Caliph. The assembly would, without 
doubt, witness intrigues of princes and quarrels among schoolmen 
and appeals to fanaticism and accusations of infidelity. Money, too, 
would certainly play its part there as elsewhere, and perhaps blood 
might be shed. But any one who remembers the history of the 
Christian Church in the fifteenth century, and the synods which 
preceded the Council of Basle, must admit that such accompaniments 
of intrigue and corruption are no bar to a legal solution of religious 
difficulties. It was above all else the rivalries of Popes and Anti- 
popes that precipitated the Catholic Reformation. 

But I reserve this portion of my argument for another paper. 

Witrrip Scawen Bivnt. 


(To be continued.) 

















ITALIAN REALISTIC FICTION. 


Or all contemporary continental literatures, the Italian is probably 
the least known to English readers. The language is very little cul- 
tivated among us in comparison with French and German. Nor is 
it pretended that the modern literature of Italy offers anything like 
so rich a field, either for the purposes of instruction or amusement, 
as the two former. But still there is a great deal which would re- 
pay examination ; and the list of meritorious works in a great variety 
of departments is daily extending. One reason why a book of 
genius in Italy often fails to make its mark so immediately as would 
be the case in other countries is the still imperfect unification of the 
kingdom. The Italian provinces have by no means learned to look 
on Rome as the centre of Art and Letters. A Milanese desires first 
of all reputation among his fellow Lombards ; a Turinese in Pied- 
mont; a Palermitan in Sicily. That centripetal force which impels 
the French or English provincial in search of fame towards Paris 
or London isas yet undeveloped in the Italian social system. This 
localisation of the reputations of authors sometimes tends to give a 
certain narrow and provincial tone to their works. The sense of pro- 
portion—of the relation of parts to the whole—is apt to be lost when a 
writer, instead of measuring himself against the picked intellects of 
his nation, measures himself only against the picked intellects of his 
province or his parish. Still, every now and then a book appears 
which, by the force of singular merit, attracts the attention of the best 
judges in all parts of Italy. Such a book may not be immediately 
received with a general chorus of praise. But once launched, its 
progress is sure, although possibly slow. 

The works of Signor Giovanni Verga, which are attracting re- 
markable attention throughout Italy, profess to be studies of nature 
and fact. But the intrinsic differences between them and the modern 
French realistic novel of M. Zola and his school are very curious and 
noteworthy, 

Signor Giovanni Verga is no novice in fiction. He has written 
several novels which have been favourably received, but excited 
no especial remark. Their subjects lay, for the most part, in the 
fashionable world ; and their treatment resembled, in some degree, 
the manner of the Parisian novel of what I may perhaps be allowed 
to call the pre-Zolaite period. From time to time, however, Signor 
Verga published in some periodical a short sketch or story which 
arrested attention by its power, and by the vivid truth with which it 
depicted the rural life of Sicily and the character of the Sicilian 
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peasant. The collection of these sketches, entitled Vita det Campi, 
contains eight stories in a post octavo volume of some two hundred 
and fifty pages. Of these short tales two or three are real masterpieces ; 
all bear the impress of talent of a very high order. With one ex- 
ception—the story called “ Z/ come, il quando, ed il perché”—they 
deal with the Sicilian peasant and workmen of the lowest and poorest 
class. There is the half savage herdsman who wanders like a nomad 
Arab over the wide sultry plains, or among the solitary mountain 
pastures ; the brutalised neglected pariah working in the great sub- 
terranean excavations whence is dug the red volcanic sand used 
throughout Italy for making mortar; the brigand outlaw, hunted 
like a wild beast over the land; the carter who has four mules in 
his stable, and is as rich as a crowned king; and a variety of 
other figures, every one drawn with a strong unfaltering hand. All 
the tales are sad; several tragic; one or two appallingly so. Such 
are La Lupa, and Rosso Malpélo. The former, despite its repulsive 
subject, fascinates by the power with- which a story of crime as 
terrible as a tragedy of Sophocles is indicated within the compass of 
a few pages. 

In some introductory words preceding the sketch called L’amante 
di Gramigna Verga gives clearly enough his own ideal of fiction. 

‘*T believe,” he writes, ‘‘ that the triumph of the novel, that most complete 
and most human of all works of art, will be attained when the affinity and 
cohesion of every part of it shall be so complete, that the process of its creation 
remains a mystery like the development of human passions ; when the harmony 
of its form shall be so perfect, the sincerity of its realism so obvious, its nature 
and origin so evidently necessary, that the hand of the artist becomes abso- 
lutely invisible ; when the narrative shall bear the stamp of a real event, and 
the work of art shall seem to have made itself, to have grown and ripened 
spontaneously like a natural fact, without preserving any point of contact with 
its author ; when its living form shall reveal no trace of the mind which con- 
ceived it, of the eye which perceived it, of the lips which murmured its first 
words like the creative fiat; when it shall stand forth as its own reason for 
being, by the mere fact that it is, as it necessarily must be, palpitating with 
life, and immutable as a bronze statue whose maker has had the divine courage 
to eclipse himself, and disappear in his own immortal work.” 

In ari examination of the Vita dei Campi and I Malavoglia, it is 
necessary to draw attention to their linguistic form. The literary 
use of the Italian language is peculiarly cabined, cribbed, con- 
fined by pedantic rules and academic traditions. The written and 
the spoken tongue differ from each other infinitely more than is the 
case with us, or even in France. And this circumstance adds a 
difficulty to the task of the naturalistic, as opposed to the romantic, 
writer which can hardly be estimated by a foreigner. One of 
Verga’s most competent Italian critics writes on this subject :— 


‘* There is also the novelty of the form which Verga has felt himself obliged 
to adopt, in order that the difficult medium of this terrible Italian language, 
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most absolute transparency which the art of words admits of, the minutest 
details of his Sicilian subject. With happy artistic intuition, Verga has fused 
which hampers us all, might be made to render with the utmost limpidity, the 
together the vulgar tongue and the insular dialect in one mould extraordinarily 
elaborated ; just as M. Zola proposed to do with the French language and the 
slang of Paris in his Assommoir.” 

On this point the verdict of the critic quoted above (Signor Luigi 
Capuana) has an authority which no foreigner can pretend to. But 
so far as our judgment goes we can heartily concur in it. Indeed, 
a very moderate acquaintance with Italian life and literature might 
suffice to make it evident that the use of a highly polished Della 
Cruscan phraseology in such subjects as those of the Vita dei Campi, 
would produce an intolerable artistic dissonance between the manner 
and the matter. And the mastery with which Giovanni Verga 
handles what Signor Capuana calls i difficile strumento di questa 
diabolica lingua Italiana, is not the least striking manifestation of 
his genius. 

Rosso Malpelo, the story of a boy who works in the sand-mines of 
Sicily, is a study of remarkable power from the force of imaginative 
insight which has been able to pierce the darkness of an utterly 
neglected and ignorant human soul, The author’s tenderness—a 
quality which perhaps not every reader would at first sight attribute 
to him—is peculiarly manifested in this story. Verga gives you 
details of cruelty, brutality, and suffering with what seems pitiless 
veracity. He chronicles; he makes no comment. He stands aside 
and silently presents his picture. But the picture could only have 
been painted by one whose sympathy with suffering was intense. 
His vivid sense of the misery and ill-treatment of dumb beasts is 
remarkable, and is indicated in many of his sketches. His sympathy 
takes an almost savage tone. ‘Look here!” he seems to say. 
“These things happen. They are true. You shall see them. I will 
spare you none of them.” But it is impossible to doubt that he 
himself has commiserated them with painful acuteness. 

Rosso Malpelo is a nickname given to its bearer by his fellow- 
workmen, and used by everybody until “ his own mother had almost 
forgotten his Christian name.” The words signify, literally, Red 
Evil-hair. ‘He was called so because he had red hair; and he had 
red hair because he was a bad, ill-disposed boy, who promised to 
turn out a thorough rascal.”” These opening sentences give the key- 
note of the whole study. The boy’s wickedness, as manifested by 
his red hair and his rough, sullen aspect, is taken for granted by 
every one, including Malpelo himself. He is always ragged and 
dirty, because his mother and sister neglect him. The former only 
sees him once a week, on Saturdays, when he brings her his few 
pence of wages—which are received with suspicion, for Red-head, 
being such a bad boy, probably keeps back a soldo or two. In the 
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doubt, he regularly gets a cuffing, by way of receipt, although the 
master of the mine confirms Malpelo’s statement that the sum is 
so much and no more. The lad is kicked, buffeted, sworn at, 
“put upon worse than the grey donkey,” but he never complains. 
His character is so subtly indicated that it is difficult to analyse the 
touches which convey it to the reader. But the impression is clearly 
given. He is strong, fierce, and fearless, with latent heroisms in his 
dark young soul. And there is a strain of tenderness, running like 
a golden thread through a nature made coarse and brutal by injustice. 
The pathos of the wasted possibilities in the lonely, neglected boy 
is heart-breaking. 

Malpelo, although in fact he works indefatigably, is popularly said 
to be kept at the mine “out of charity,” because his father, Mastro 
Misciu, died there. Mastro Misciu was a good, industrious, in- 
offensive fellow, who quarrelled with no one. He kept his strength 
for the blows of his pickaxe in the red volcanic sand, instead of 
fighting his fellow-workmen, who consequently despised him. They 
gave him the nickname of Bestia, or the Beast, because he was the 
beast of burthen of the whole mine. For his part, he let them jeer, 
and went on earning his bread. But Malpelo, small as he was, took all 
the wrongs of his father to heart, “as though they had fallen on his 
own shoulders.” And he had certain glances with his eyes, which 
made the miners say, “Aha, my lad, you'll never die in your bed 
like your father!’ But his father did not die in his bed after all, 
good Beast though he was. And this is how it happened. astro 
Misciu had undertaken a job on his own account, by contract with 
the master of the mine. He was to dig away a pillar of the sandy 
earth which had been left to support the roof of the mine, but was 
now supposed to be no longer needed. The other workmen said 
Misciu had made a bad bargain, and, moreover, that to remove the 
pillar would be a very dangerous job. ‘ But, as to that, everything 
is dangerous in the mine. And if you stop to look at danger, you 
had better go and make yourself a lawyer.” So Misciu worked on 
at his pillar one Saturday evening when all the other workmen 
had gone home. The description of what follows is so powerful 
in its uncompromising simplicity, that we are tempted to give it in 
as literal a rendering as possible of the author’s own words. 

‘*So on the Saturday evening, Mastro Misciu was still scraping away at his 
pillar a good while after the Ave Maria had rung, and after his comrades had 
lighted their pipes and gone off, advising him to sit still with his hands in his 
pockets, for love of the master; and warning him not to make the end of a 
rat inatrap. But he, being used to their chaff, took no heed of it, and only 
answered with his ‘ Ugh! ugh!’ at every hearty stroke of the pickaxe. And 
between whiles he kept muttering, ‘ This is for the bread! This is for the wine! 
This is for Nunziata’s new petticoat!’ And so he went on reckoning up how 
he should spend the profits of his grand contract. 

‘* Outside the caye the sky was all twinkling with stars, and down below 
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there the lantern was smoking, and turning like a spindle. And the great red 
pillar, disembowelled by the pick, twisted and bent as if it suffered and cried 
out oh! oh! Malpelo was clearing away the rubbish, and putting up the big 
pickaxe, the empty sack, and the wine-flask. His father, who was fond of him, 
poor fellow, kept saying ‘ Stand back!’ or else ‘ Look out! look out for falling 
pebbles or coarse sand from overhead!’ All of a sudden he left off speaking, 
and Malpelo, who had turned round to put the tools in the basket, heard a dull 
suffocated kind of noise, such as sand makes when it pours down in a heap, 
and the light went out. 

‘That evening when they went in haste to look for the chief engineer who 
directed the works of the mine, he was at the theatre; and he wouldn’t have 
exchanged his stall for the throne, being a great playgoer. Rossi was acting 
Hamlet, and there was a splendid house. At the door the engineer found him- 
self in a crowd of women belonging to Monserrato, who were screeching and 
beating their breasts to announce the great misfortune that had befallen Comare 
Santa. She, poor thing, was the only one who said nothing; and her teeth 
chattered as if it had been January. When they told the engineer that the 
thing had happened nearly four hours ago, he asked what was the use of coming 
to him after four hours. Nevertheless he went off with ladders and torches. 
But two more hours passed, making six since the accident; and a lame old 
workman said that to clear away the stuff that had fallen they would take a 
good week. 

‘Talk of forty loads of sand! Why there had fallen a mountain of sand, 
all fine and well burnt by the lava, so that you might beat it up with your 
hands, and it would take no end of time to turn it into mortar! There was 
enough. to load the carts for weeks and weeks. A fine bargain Mastro Bestia 
had made of it ! 

‘*The engineer went back to see Ophelia buried, and the miners shrugged 
their shoulders and went home, one after the other. In the press and con- 
fusion no one had heeded a child’s voice that had lost all human tone, and kept 
shrieking, ‘Dig, dig here! Quick!’ ‘Holloa!’ said the lame workman. 
‘Why, it’s Malpelo! Where has Malpelo cropped up from? If you hadn’t 
deen Malpelo, you wouldn’t have got off scot free, that you wouldn’t!’ The 
others began to laugh; and one said that Malpelo had the devil on his side, 
and another that he had as many lives asa cat. Malpelo answered no word. 
He didn’t even cry. He had been digging with his nails in the sand right in 
a hole, so that no one had perceived him. And when they came near with a 

ight, they found him with his face distorted, and his eyes like glass, and foam- 
ing at the mouth, enough to terrify one. His nails were torn, and his hands 
covered with blood. But when they tried to take him away, it was a terrible 
business. Not being able to scratch, he bit, like a mad dog; and they had to 
take him by the hair and drag him away by main force. 

‘* However he came back again .to the mine after a few days. His mother 
came whimpering and leading him by the hand; for you have to earn your 
bread where you can. In fact Malpelo would never go far from’ that gallery. 
{Where the accident had happened.) And he dug furiously, as if he were 
lifting every bucket of sand off his father’s breast. Sometimes when he was at 
work, he would stop suddenly with his pick raised, a fierce look on his face, 
and his eyes staring, as if he were listening to something that the devil whis- 
pered in his ear from the other side of the mountain of fallen sand. On those 
days he was more wicked and gloomy than usual; so much so that he hardly 
ate anything, but would throw his bread to the dog, as if it had not been a 
good gift of God. The dog loved him, because a dog does not look at anything 
but the hand that feeds him. But the grey donkey, poor crook-legged, raw- 
boned beast, had to endure all the outpourings of Malpelo’s wickedness. He 
beat it mercilessly with the handle of the pickaxe, muttering, ‘ It'll make you 
die all the sooner !’” 


After a time there comes to labour in the mine a poor lad whose 
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hip has been dislocated by a fall from some scaffolding, and who can 
no longer work at his calling of a bricklayers’ labourer. He drags 
himself along with his dislocated hip in such a queer, awkward, 
sprawling fashion that the miners gave him the nickname of -Ranoc- 
chio, or the “Frog.” However, frog as he is, he manages to earn 
his bread in the mine by carrying sand. 

‘By a refinement of malignity, Malpelo seemed to have taken this boy 
under his protection. He even shared his bread with him sometimes, in order 
to enjoy the pleasure of tyrannising over him, as they said. He would beat 
his protégé for no cause at all, and without pity. And if Ranocchio did not 
defend himself, he would hit the harder, crying out ‘ Take that, you soft fool ! 
If you haven’t the pluck to stand up against me, that mean you no harm, 
you'll let any one trample on you that likes!’ Whenever Ranocchio had a job 
too hard for his strength, and began to snivel like a girl, Malpelo would give 
him a thump on the back and bid him hold his tongue for a milksop. But if 
Ranocchio went on lamenting, Malpelo would lend him a hand, saying with a 
certain pride ‘Here, let me doit! I’mstronger than you.’ Or he would give 
Ranocchio his half onion, and content himself with dry bread. ‘I’m used to 
it,’ he would say, shrugging his shoulders.” 


In truth, he is used to everything—to buffets, to kicks, to blows 
with the handle of the mattock, or the straps of the pack-saddle ; to 
abuse and jeers from everybody, and to sleeping on a heap of stones 
with his arms and back aching after fourteen hours’ work. What- 
ever goes wrong in the mine is said to be his fault. Accused justly 
or unjustly, he never defends himself. Sometimes Ranocchio, terri- 
fied and trembling at the brutal punishment his friend receives for 
a fault he has not committed, implores him with tears to speak and 
exculpate himself. But Malpelo utters no word. ‘ What’s the 
use?” says he. ‘I’m Malpelo.” THe has formed some theories of 
life for himself, which he communicates laconically to Ranocchio 
“The ass,” he tells him, “is beaten because he can’t beat again. If 
he could, he would trample us all under his hoof and tear us with 
his teeth.” And again: ‘ The sand is treacherous. It’s like all the 
others. If you’re the weakest they kick you in the face, but if 
you're the stronger, or many of you together, then you get the best 
of it. My father was always picking and hitting at the sand. He 
never hit anything else, though, and that’s why they call him Bestia. 
And the sand swallowed him up one day by a dirty trick, because it 
was stronger than he was.” 

He tells Ranocchio, moreover, that when once they. shall have 
finished clearing out all the sand from a certain spot they will come 
upon his father’s body; and that “his father had on a pair of 
fustian trousers nearly new.” Ranocchio is frightened at the idea of 
finding the corpse under all that sand. But Malpelo is not 
frightened. He relates how he had been used to the mine from 
a little child, and describes how it stretches out in a labyrinth 
of intricate galleries, far, far away, even to the desolate sea-shore ; 
and how men have been lost there, and wandered for years in the 
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desolate darkness, shouting for help, and no human ear but their 
own could hear their cries. Ranocchio’s conversation is of a less 
gloomy nature. He loves to look up at the stars twinkling above 
the aperture of the mine, and to tell how that Paradise is up there, 
“where the dead people go when they have been good, and not 
vexed their parents.” 

*** Who told you so?’ asked Malpelo. And Ranocchio answered that his 
mother had told him so. Then Malpelo, scratching his head and smiling, 
replied with the air of a cute fellow who wasn’t to be taken in, ‘ Your mother 
made you believe that, because you’re more fit to wear petticoats than breeches.’ 
And then having thought the matter over for a while, he added, ‘‘ My father 
was good, and did harm to nobody, so much so that they called him Bestia. 
But yet he’s down below there, and they found even his tools, and his shoes, 
and these trousers I’ve got on!’” 

For the body of poor Mastro Misciu has been found, preserved by 
the dry, fine sand as though it had been embalmed. One day a 
workman filling his bucket with sand comes on a shoe of Mastro 
Misciu, and Malpelo is seized with such a fit of trembling that they 
are obliged to hoist him up by ropes into the open air, “like a 
dead donkey ;” and from that moment, so great is his horror of 
suddenly seeing his father’s naked foot sticking out from the sand, 
that nothing will induce him to work any more in that part of the 
mine. But they take off Misciu’s shirt, and “the fustian trousers 
nearly new,” and the widow cuts them down for Malpelo. As it is 
impossible to cut the shoes down, they are put aside to wait until 
the boy shall be big enough to wear them. 

‘* Malpelo smoothed them down on his legs, those fustian trousers nearly 
new. He thought they felt soft and smvoth like the touch of his father’s hands, 
when he used to stroke his hair, rough and red as it was. The shoes he kept 
hung on a nail above the sacking he slept on; and on Sundays he would take 
them in his hands, and clean them, and try them on. Then he would set them 
on the floor side by side, and sit and stare at them, with his elbows en his knees 
and his chin in his hands, for hours together, turning over who knows what 
notions in that good-for-nothing head of his! For he had very queer notions, 
had Malpelo. As he had inherited his father’s mattock and pickaxe as well as 
his clothes, he would use them, although they were too heavy for his years. 
And when he was asked if he would sell them, and was offered the same price 
as if they had been new, he answered, ‘No; his father had made their handles 
so smooth and shining with his hands, and he himself could never make any 
other tools smoother and shinier than those, not if he worked with them for a 
hundred years,’ ” 


Presently Ranocchio droops and sickens in the subterranean 
atmosphere of the mine. He has never been strong, and becomes 
rapidly worse. He has fever and spitting of blood, and at length is 
carried away to his home, trembling with fever like a half-drowned 
hen. Then Malpelo steals a few pence from his own pay to buy 
wine and hot broth for Ranocchio, and he gives him his fustian 
trousers nearly new to keep him warm; but nothing will do that 
when the shiver of the fever takes hold of him ; not covering him with 
sacking or straw, nor even putting him close before a fire. From 
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tine to time he returns to his work, but always suffering, coughing, 
shivering, consumed by fever and consumption. When he lies 
before a blazing fire in the mine, groaning feebly, and staring 
upwards with fixed, glassy eyes, Malpelo will sit bending over him 
and watching him. And when Ranocchio is at the worst Malpelo is 
reminded of the grey donkey that used to pant and stumble under 
his heavy load, and he mutters, “It would be better for you to die 
quick. If you are to suffer like that, it would be better for you to 
die quick!” And the master of the mine observes that Malpelo— 
the wicked, perverse, red-haired Malpelo—is capable of giving the 
boy a knock on the head, and that it would be well to watch him. 

At length Ranocchio is unable to return to his work any more. 
Malpelo goes to see him in his own dwelling on the Saturday holi- 
day afternoon, and finds Ranocchio’s mother crying and lamenting 
over her son, “‘as though he had been one of those who can earn 
ten francs a week.” This altogether passes Malpelo’s comprehen- 
sion, and he asks Ranocchio why his mother makes such a fuss about 
his mortal sickness, when for the last two months he hasn’t earned 
as much as would pay for his food. ; 

Ranocchio dies. Malpelo’s mother marries again and goes away. 
His sister is also married, and the red-haired Pariah is abandoned 
utterly to his fate. There is not a soul to take any heed of what hap- 
pens tohim. He is charged with the most unpleasant, laborious, and 
dangerous tasks. He shows no care for himself, and no one shows 
any for him. One day it is resolved to explore a passage which is 
supposed to communicate with a great shaft of the mine towards the 
valley. If the thing should turn out to be so, much time and labour 
would be saved by it. But if it should turn out not to be so, why 
then there would be some danger of the explorer losing himself, and 
never finding his way back. So that no father of a family would 
undertake the job, nor allow any of his flesh and blood to under- 
take it either, for all the gold in the world. Of course, Malpelo is 
pitched upon for the enterprise. There is no one to refuse for him. 


‘‘ When they sent him on the exploration, he remembered the miner who 
-was lost years and years ago, and who still wanders in the darkness calling for 
help, with no one to hear him. But he said nothing. What would have been 
the use? He took his father’s tools, the mattock, the pick, the lantern, the 
bag of bread, and the flask of wine, and set off. And nothing more was ever 
heard of him. 

‘* So even the bones of Malpelo were lost. And the boys who work at the 
excavations drop their voices when they talk about him down in the mine; 
for they are almost afraid to see him suddenly appear before them, with his red 
hair and his fierce grey eyes.” 


Jeli at Pastore is another study of a lonely ignorant lad, but 
different in every respect from Malpelo. 

Jeli’s days are passed in the open air, on the plains or in the 
highlands, winter and summer. He is alone for the most part of his 
life with nature. He has for weeks and weeks no other companions 
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than the horses he tends. He is a herd-boy, and leads the mares 
and foals to pasture, and watches them, and brings them back to 
their shelter in the evening. His mother is in service far away, 
and he only sees her once a year, when he goes with the young 
colts to the fair of San Giovanni. His father is a cowherd out 
beyond Licodia, “ where you might mow the malaria with a scythe,” 
as the peasants of the neighbourhood describe it. But wherever there 
is malaria the pastures are fat, and the cows don’t take the fever. 
Lonely enough is little Jeli, who began to be a herd-boy when he 
was so small that you could hardly see him among the tails of his 
horses; but he is not unhappy. Compared with Malpelo’s, his life 
is a dream of paradise. 

‘* Ah, what fine rides across the newly-reaped fields with manes flying in the 
wind! What fair April days when the breeze heaped up the green grass into 
waves, and the mares were neighing in the pastures! What splendid summer 
noons when the country lay whitening under the dark blue sky, and the grass- 
hoppers were crackling among the dry sods, as though the stubble were on fire! 
And then the clear winter skies seen through the bare branches of the 
almond trees that shivered in the north wind, the frozen road sounding under 
the horse’s hoofs, and the larks trilling up aloft in the warm blue! The lovely 
summer evenings coming down softly like a mist; the good smell of the hay 
where you sank down elbow-deep; the melancholy hum of the insects; and 
those two notes of Jeli’s pipe always the same,—te-ru/ te-ru ! te-ru! They 
made one think of things far away, of the feast of San Giovanni, of Christmas 
Night, of the bells ringing at dawn—of all those past events which seem 
sorrowful seen from so far off, and make one look upward with moist eyes as if 
all the stars coming out in the sky were rained down into one’s heart and made 


it overflow.” 

Jeli is not unhappy. He makes friends with the Signorino, a 
certain little Don Alfonso, the son of some gentlefolks who come to 
make their villeggiatura in his neighbourhood. The young gentle- 
man pays a daily visit to Jeli, who teaches him to climb after 
magpies’ nests up to the very top of walnut-trees higher than the 
bell-tower of Licodia; to hit a sparrow flying with a stone; and to 
vault at one bound on to the bare back of one of his half-savage 
beasts, seizing the first that passed by the mane, undismayed by the 
angry neighing of the unbroken colts and their desperate leaps. On 
his side Alfonso displays his proficiency in the mysterious arts of 
reading and writing, which excite the profoundest wonder and 
admiration in his humble friend. Not that Jeli shows anything of 
this feeling. He remains outwardly impassive, “with that mask of 
oriental indifference which is the dignity of the Sicilian peasant.” 
He is suspicious, too. Having induced Don Alfonso to write a name 
for him on a scrap of paper, he carries it to the field overseer, and to 
Fra Cola, the monk, to satisfy himself by their testimony that the 
characters on the paper really do, in some miraculous fashion, 
représent the sound. The name written is Mara. And some time 
afterwards Jeli informs his friend Alfonso that he has a sweetheart ! 
It is now Alfonso’s turn to open:his eyes, in spite of all his learning. 
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But Jeli is quite grave and serious. The lady, it appears, is Mara, 
the daughter of Massaro Agrippino, the farmer. They have cuffed 
each other and played together, and Jeli intends to marry her when 
he shall be grown up, and shall have six ounces of wages. But little 
Mara as yet knows nothing of the fate in store for her. 

Jeli’s father, the cowherd, dies of malarious fever. The boy nurses 
him with the utmost tenderness, as far as his poor means allow. 
When the sick man dies, Jeli is absolutely alone in the world, for 
his mother has died some years previously. There is a pathetically 
told incident of the death of a colt, killed by falling into a ravine. 
This accident, for which the herdsman is held responsible, causes Jeli 
to lose his place. But with the help of Mara’s father he gets another 
employment as shepherd. And being honest, laborious, and apt to 
learn, he makes his way in the world. 

Meanwhile, Mara grows up to be very pretty and coquettish. She 
becomes engaged to the son of a rich farmer, but the match is broken 
off on account of some scandalous rumours respecting her and Don 
Alfonso, the young gentleman who had been Jeli’s childish friend 
and patron. One day Mara goes to see Jeli, who is busy with his 
dairy operations (for the making of cheese from the ewes’ milk is 
part of his business), and there ensues a short dialogue which is a 
marvel of skill in its bare simplicity. When Jeli asks her why the 
match with the rich farmer’s son did not come off, she answers that 
her father has been unfortunate and had losses; the beans, and the 
wheat, and the vineyard have gone wrong. Her brother is drawn 


for the conscription, and the bay mule has died that was worth forty 
ounces. 


‘* ‘Now that we have had losses, who do you think ‘will marry me?’ 

‘* Mara was breaking to pieces a twig of hedge-briar, ‘with her chin on her 
breast, and her eyes cast down: and every now and then her elbow jogged 
Jeli’s elbow without her heeding it. But Jeli, with his eyes fixed on the churn, 
made no answer. She wenton. ‘At Tebidi they used to say you and I would 
be man and wife. Do youremember?’ ‘Yes,’ said Jeli, and laid down the 
churn-staff. ‘But I’m a poor shepherd, and I can’t look to get the daughter 
of a farmer like you.’ Mara remained silent for a little while, and then said, 
‘If you like to take me, for my part I’ll have you willingly.” 

‘* * Really and truly ?’ 

*** Yes; really and truly ?’ 

*«« And what would Master Agrippina say ?’ 

‘**My father says that you know your business, and that you’re not one of 
those who spend all their earnings, but that you make a penny go as far as two. 
And you don’t eat up what you have ; and su you'll come to have sheep of your 
own some day, and be rich.’ 

‘* «Tf that’s it,’ said Jeli, ‘I would have you as willingly as you would have 
me.’ 

‘*** Here!’ said Mara, when it had grown dusk, and the sheep were falling 
silent one by one, ‘if you’d like a kiss, 1 don’t mind giving you one now, 
because we are to be man and wife.’ 

‘* Jeli took his kiss very quietly. And not knowing very well what to say, he 
added, ‘I’ve always loved you, even when you were going to throw me over for 
Farmer Neri’s son.’ But he had not the heart to hint to her about that other. 
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‘©¢ Well, there, you see! We were destined for each other!’ said Mara in 
conclusion.” 

So the marriage is made, and Jeli is as happy as a king. He 
watches Mara moving about their poor little house and wonders that 
she should have chosen him, when she might have had almost any 
one she liked, so handsome and graceful as she is! Meanwhile, the 
neighbours sneer and jeer. They know all about the story of Don 
Alfonso, and the true reason why the match with the farmer’s son 
was broken off. And as to Jeli—no doubt he knows it too; only he 
finds it convenient to shut his eyes and be prosperous in his shame. 
Why should they say anything to Jeli about the matter? But the 
fact is that Jeli knows nothing. He believes in his Mara. He 
adores her in his silent, simple way. And when he comes home 
twice a month from the sheep pastures he always finds her kind and 
gentle, looking so neat and tranquil and pretty, with her fresh pink 
cheeks and her big black eyes, that Jeli, in his humble home, does 
not envy the Pope himself. 

But one day a shepherd boy whom he has been reproving for 
pilfering in his passion lets out the common scandal in the coarsest 
and plainest terms, and throws Jeli’s shame in his teeth. The other 
men present fully expect to see bloodshed. But Jeli remains stark 
still like one stunned, and answers nothing. But the next time he 
sees Mara he turns pale and looks at her strangely from head to foot, 
as if he had never set eyes on her before, or as if, in his absence, they 
had changed his Mara for another woman. 

‘*Tt seemed as if he scarcely dared to raise his eyes to hers as she moved 
about setting the table and preparing the soup, neat and tranquil as usual. At 
length, after pondering for a long time, he asked her, ‘ Is it true that you have 
an understanding with Don Alfonso?’ Mara fixed her big black eyes on her 
husband and made the sign of the cross. ‘Why do you want to make me 
commit a sin to-day of all days?’ she cried” (for Mara had just come home 
from making her Easter confession). ‘‘ ‘I didn’t believe it,’ said Jeli, ‘because 
when we were boys, Don Alfonso and I, we were always together. He used to 
come every day to Tebidi when I was there. And then he’s rich; he has 
shovelfuls of money. If he wanted any woman he might marry whom he 
pleased, and never know what want means.’ ” 

In a word, Jeli cannot believe in her treachery, nor understand 
what jealousy means. Every new idea had considerable difficulty in 
making its way into his brain. And this idea was so monstrous that 
it was impossible to admit it. His Mara, and Don Alfonso, who 
had been his friend and playfellow ! 

One day, at the sheep-shearing time, Don Alfonso and a party of 
his friends arrive at the farmhouse where Jeli and his men are busy. 
And they order a great feast to be prepared—kids, and sheep, and 
fowls, and turkeys. And whilst the dinner is being cooked the 
gentlefolks sit under the shade of the carob trees, or dance to the 
sound of the tambourine and bagpipe with the peasant women and 
girls. Mara, too, is there in all her holiday finery. Jeli has never 
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chanced to see Don Alfonso since childhood until that day. But 
Alfonso recognises his old playfellow and salutes him with a friendly 
slap on the shoulder. When Jeli sees the young man so grown and 
altered, with a curly beard to match his curly hair, and his velvet 
jacket, and a gold watch-chain on his waistcoat, he has a strange 
burning sensation in his heart. As he goes on shearing his sheep 
with the great shears his knees tremble under him, and it seems to 
him as though the wool under his hands and the meadows where the 
young sheep are playing were all reeking with blood. All at once 
Don Alfonso calls Mara to come and dance with the others. 


*** Don’t go!’ said Jeli. 

‘¢« Why not ?’ 

***T won’t have you go. Don’t go!’ 

** * You hear, they’re calling me.’ 

‘* He uttered no further intelligible word as he bent over the sheep he was 
shearing. Mara shrugged her shoulders and went off to dance. She was rosy 
and gay, with her black eyes as bright as stars, her white teeth all showing 
when she laughed, and the gold ornaments quivering and glittering against her 
cheeks and on her bosom, till she looked like the very Madonna herself. Jeli 
had raised himself up straight, with the long shears in his hand. He was 
white in the face—as white as his father the cowherd when he lay trembling 
with fever in front of the fire in their hut. All at once when he saw Dor 
Alfonso with his curly beard, and his velvet jacket, and his gold watch-chain, 
take Mara by the hand to dance, only that very moment when he saw him 
touch her, Jeli rushed upon him and cut his throat at one stroke as though he 
had been a kid. , 

‘*Later, when they were taking him before the judge, bound and helpless, 
and utterly unresisting, he said, ‘What—I wasn’t even to kill him? And he 
had taken away my Mara!’” 


‘Don’t go, Mara!’ 
































In I Malavoglia, the history of a poor fisherman’s family in an 
obscure sea-coast townlet of Sicily, Verga’s genius has taken a longer 
and stronger flight than any it had previously attempted. And good 
critics will recognise that in this book he has proved himself to 
possess powers of the very highest kind. Like all writers of native 
force, Verga has his own manner, his own turn of phrase, his own 
tone of colouring. The language throughout is, as has been ex- 
plained, purposely simple. The force of the epithets is proportioned, 
with almost unerring artistic instinct, to the importance of the 
matter described. What a painter would call the “values” of the 
picture are admirably adjusted. But there is, moreover, in this 
story a power of genuine pathos which, so far as we know, has seldom 
been reached, and perhaps never surpassed, in fiction. And Verga 
is a thoroughly national writer. He is not an imitator of the English 
school or of the French school. He affects the style neither of Dickens 
nor Hugo, of Thackeray nor Zola. His works are not artificial flowers 
of wax or muslin, but. genuine growths with their root in Italian soil. 
His reality is not merely the reality of the cesspool and the sewer, 
but has plenty of oxygen in it. The Nasty is, no doubt, real; but it is 
not the sole reality. And Verga has not that constitutional .ten- 
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dency to overlook all realities, save the Nasty, which, unfortunately, 
mars the work of some powerful French writers. Amidst all the 
talk about, and admiration for, the naturalistic school, it is some- 
times forgotten that the mere quality of repulsiveness does not, in 
itself, constitute a valid claim on our attention ; and, moreover, that 
we are no more secure from exaggeration in depicting the loathsome 
than the lovely. ' 

In the preface to I Malavoglia the author states that his aim has 
been to make “a sincere and dispassionate study of the mode in which 
the first disquieting desire to better their condition probably arises 
among people of the humblest class; and of what perturbation must 
be caused in a family who have hitherto lived comparatively 
happily, by the vague longing for the unknown, and the discovery 
that they are badly off—or at least that they might be better off. 
The motive force of human activity which produces the torrent of 
progress is here seized at its source, in its most modest and material 
aspect. The mechanism of the passions in these low spheres is less 
complicated, and can therefore be observed with more precision.” 

Signor Verga announces his intention of following up I Malavoglia 
by a series of studies in which the same tendencies will be traced 
throughout a variety of social spheres gradually rising to the highest 
ranks of aristocracy and wealth. In his preface, Verga writes like a 
philosophical sociologist ; but in his story he happily writes like an 
artist. The persual of the preface might possibly repel a reader who 
believes that Art forfeits some of her highest privileges by invading 
the province of Science. But let him not be discouraged. Verga’s 
work is, as all imaginative works should be, “its own excuse for 
being.” 

The hero of the story is, without doubt, old Padron ’Ntoni, the 
head of a family of fisher-folks dwelling at Aci-Trezza, on the eastern 
coast of Sicily. They live in patriarchal fashion in a house of their 
own, which is known as the Casa del Nespolo, or House of the Medlar- 
tree. The real name of the family, as inscribed on the parish 
register, is Toscano. But that is no matter; for they have always 
been known as Malavoglia since the beginning of the world, at 
Ognina, at Trezza, and at Aci-Castello. They have been good brave 
- seamen from father to son—quite the contrary of their nickname 
(Malavoglia, i.e. ill-will, malevolence)—and have their fishing bark 
la Provvidenza. 


‘** Padron ’Ntoni used to say, showing his clenched fist, that looked as if it 
were made of walnut-wood, ‘To pull an oar, all five fingers must help one 
another.’ And again : ‘ Men are made like the fingers of your hand ; the thumb 
must behave like a thumb, and the little finger like a little finger.’ And the 
family of Padron ’Ntoni was really all ranged in order like the fingers of your 
hand. First came he himself, the thumb, that ruled over everything ; then his 
son Bastiano, called Bastianazzo, because he was as tall and big as the St. 
Christopher painted up on the arch of the fish-market in the city. But for as 
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tall and as big as he was, he obeyed the word of command straight and sharp ; 
and he wouldn’t have blown his nose if his father hadn’t said he might blow it. 
So much so, that he married /a Longa directly he was told to take her. The 
next was la Longa, a little bit of a woman, who wove, and salted the anchovies, 
and bore children, like a good housewife. Lastly came the grandchildren 
according to their ages: "Ntoni the eldest, a great lout of twenty, who was 
constantly getting a box on the ear from his grandfather, and a kick a little 
lower down, to restore his equilibrium if the cuff had been too strong; Luca, 
who had more sense than his big brother, and was like the grandfather ; Mena 
(Filomena), surnamed Sant ’Agata, because she was always at her loom, and 
the saying goes ‘A woman at the loom, a hen in the poultry-yard, and a 
mullet in January ;’ Alessi (Alessio) an old-fashioned urchin just his grand- 
father over again ; and Lia (Rosalia) who was neither fish nor flesh as yet. On 
Sundays when they marched into church one behind the other, they looked 
like a procession. 

‘* Padron ’Ntoni, too, had certain mottoes and proverbs which he had heard 
from the old folks before him, such as: ‘The saying of the old ones never 
lied ;’ ‘ Without a pilot the boat won’t go;’ ‘If you want to be Pope, you 
must know how to be Sacristan;’ ‘Follow the trade you know, and if you 
don’t grow rich you won’t starve ;’ ‘Content yourself with what your father 
has done for you, and at least you will never be a rogue;’ and other judicious 
sentences. And there you have the reason why the House of the Medlar-tree 
prospered. Padron ’Ntoni passed for such a long-headed fellow, that at Trezza 
they would have made him one of the communal counsellors; only Don 
Silvestro the secretary, who knew all about politics, kept preaching that Padron 
*Ntoni was a rank Tory, a reactionary who sided with the Bourbons, and con- 
spired for the return of Franceschello (the ex-king of the Two Sicilies Francis 
II.) ‘in order to hector about in the village the same as he did in his own 
house. But the truth was Padron ’Ntoni did not even know Franceschello by 
sight, and he minded his own business, and was used to say ‘He who has the 
charge of a household can’t sleep when he would,’ because ‘ the skipper has to 
give a reckoning.’” 


Such is the family of the Malavoglia, so called in accordance with 
the universal Sicilian custom of giving nicknames which are in- 
herited from father to son, long after the original quality or defect 
which called them forth has ceased to exist. 

’Ntoni, the eldest of Bastianazzo’s three sons, is taken for the naval 
conscription, and the loss of his strong young arm is felt in the fish- 
ing bark. Still the sagacious old grandfather consoles himself and 
the others for ’Ntoni’s absence, by observing that a little discipline 
will do the lad no harm, seeing that he likes better to lounge with his 
arms folded on Sundays, than to use them to earn a living; and that 
when he has tasted other people’s salt bread, he won’t grumble apy 
more over the soup he gets at home. Meanwhile Mena has entered 
her seventeenth year, and they must think of marrying her. ’Ntoni 
is away and there is a bread-winner the less. So the grandfather 
resolves to make a speculation, which turns out to be the first in a 
chain of misfortunes that finally ruin the family. He makes a bargain 
for a cargo of lupins to be carried in his boat to a little port called 
Riposto, and sold to a Trieste ship which is taking in freight there. 
Padron ’Ntoni gets the lupins on credit. If the affair turns out well, 
there will be bread for the whole winter, and earrings for Mena, and 
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her dowry ready to be paid down. “If the affair turns out well.” 
But the fate of the family hangs on the “if.” 

To begin with, the simple fisherman is cheated by an avaricious 
old usurer of the village, who sells him the lupins on credit. This 
man—a type of rustic greed, cunning, and stolidity— is called /o 
Zio Crocifisso (Uncle Crucifix: this singular Christian name and 
others still more singular being not at all uncommon in Italy), sur- 
named Campana di Legno, or Wooden Bell, because to appeal to his 
mercy, generosity, or forbearance, is like pulling a wooden bell with 
a wooden clapper: there is no response! Zio Crocifisso sells Padron 
*Ntoni a boat-load of damaged lupins. They are to be paid for at 
Christmas ; and profit or no profit, Campana di Legno will have his 
bond. But that is not the worst. Bastianazzo has put out to sea on 
a fine evening with his cargo of lupins, and only one other seaman, 
a young fellow named Menico (Domenico), son of a poor widowed sister 
of Zio Crocifisso. At midnight the wind changes. One of the sudden 
September storms so common in the Mediterranean sweeps over the 
sea, and bark and men are loss. Poor Maruzza (/a Longa) is left a 
widow with her orphan family. 

Now begins the slow, deadly, struggle with debt and poverty. 
Campana di Legno is blind and deaf to all save his own interest. The 
unfortunate Provvidenza is fished up out of the sea in an almost help- 
less condition. But they manage to patch her up so that she may 
venture to sea in fair weather, and serve yet awhile for the in-shore 
fishery. Of the two men, Bastianazzo Malavoglia and Menico, no 
trace is ever found. ’Ntoni the younger has now served his time in 
the navy, and is allowed to return home. Don Silvestro, the Com- 
munal Secretary, says that if "Ntoni would volunteer for another 
six-months’ service, he might thus free his second brother, Luca, 
from the conscription. But ’Ntoni will not remain six months nor 
six hours longer than he is compelled to do. 

‘* ¢ As for me,’ observed Luca, ‘I’m more than willing to go and serve instead 
of ’Ntoni, because when he comes back you can launch the Provvidenza, and 
there’ll be no need for extra help.’ ‘This one is a real Malavoglia to the 
marrow of his bones!’ cried Padron ’Ntoni, beaming with pleasure. ‘ Just the 


moral of his father Bastianazzo, who had a heart as big as the sea and as good 
as God’s mercy.’” 


So ’Ntoni comes back to Trezza with his navy cap and his blue 
shirt with the star of Italy on its collar. At first it is all very fine. 
He arrives on a holiday, and all the pretty girls in their festal finery 
look on him with favour, and his friends receive him enthusiastically, 
and he amuses himself mightily. But next day he has to get up 
before dawn ; for Padron ’Ntoni has obtained employment for him- 
self and his grandson aboard Compare Cipolla’s fishing smack, with 
good pay. When they can get the Provvidenza ready they will work 
on their own account, and have no need to take wages from a master. 
Young ’Ntoni grumbles and yawns when his grandfather comes to 
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rouse him two hours before dawn; and says it isas bad as when they 
used to sound the révei/iée between decks aboard the man-of-war. It 
wasn’t worth while coming home for this! But Alessi, the youngest 
boy, bids him hold his peace, for “‘ Grandfather is there in the yard 
busy with the oars and nets; and he was up an hour before we were!” 
So it isin everything. ’Ntoni is profoundly selfish, and profoundly 
discontented. He is always enviously contrasting his own position 
with that of other folks who are so much better off. His old grand- 
father, his mother, his brothers, and his sister Mena, toil uncom- 
plainingly from morning till night, refusing no labour however 
heavy or poorly paid. There is the great mountain of debt weighing 
on their very souls. And the detailed narration of their struggles to 
pay the avaricious and pitiless Zio Crocifisso is thoroughly effective. 
The exorbitant interest he exacts every time the payment of the 
principal is postponed eats up the poor gains of the family painfully 
accumulated soldo by soldo. The character of each one of the 
Malavoglias is delineated with the most subtle discrimination. This is 
a real artistic tour de force, considering the bare simplicity of the 
means to which Verga rigidly confines himself. There is no word 
of comment or illustration from beginning to end. Whatever light 
is thrown on the personages of the story springs from the course of 
events and their own rustic, untutored utterances, which never rise 
above the ordinary phraseology of their class. The widowed mother, 
Maruzza, is an exquisite creation. Her gentleness, deep-hearted 
affection, and sublime unselfishness are infinitely touching. A ten- 
der, silent sympathy unites her and her father-in-law, Padron 
’*Ntoni. Both simple souls are filled with the love of home and 
the ideal of duty. They are both heroic in their different fashions— 
self-sacrificing, laborious, devoted, uncomplaining. Mena, too, and 
Luca, and Alessi, are all set before us as living realities. But the 
hero of the book, as we have already stated, is Padron ’Ntoni. 
Seafaring folks and sea-going adventures have ever been favourite 
subjects with our writers, both in prose and verse. They have in- 
spired some of the best work in English literature in a great variety 
of tones: from Dibdin’s Tom Bowling to Tennyson’s Ballad 
of the Fleet; from Smollett’s Jack Ratlin to Dickens’s Mr. 
Peggotty. We can give no higher praise to Signor Verga’s Padron 
*Ntoni than to say that he is worthy to be placed among the weather- 
beaten figures in that immortal gallery. It is very interesting to 
observe how a certain family likeness runs through all the members of 
this nautical brotherhood. At first sight it would appear impossible 
for two human beings to be more different from each other than the 
British tar and the Sicilian fisherman. Climate, language, manners, 
traditions, religion—all wide as the poles asunder. But beneath the 
surface lie some deeper traits which are common to the best specimens 
of both. The sea appears to inspire a certain reality and sincerity of 
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character in those whose lives are passed upon it. In their dealings 
with the great deep, men are inexorably brought face to face with 
such tremendous facts as call forth their best manhood. One would 
not be disposed beforehand to expect a high sense of honour—or even 
much value for common honesty—in an ignorant Sicilian peasant. 
Yet Padron ’Ntoni is as valiantly true to his ideal of duty as a Sir 
Philip Sidney. And his ideal of duty includes ceaseless, painful 
industry to enable him to pay his debt to the man who has cruelly 
cheated him. The old fisherman’s honest instinct perceives what is 
just, in spite of the encouragement given him by a lawyer whom he 
employs, to “let Zio Crocifisso do his worst, and ruin himself in law 
expenses.” For the moment, Padron ’Ntoni is intoxicated by the 
man of law’s sanguine view and fluent eloquence, which, although 
but dimly understood, is exhilarating. But when he gets back to his 
cottage, and his daughter-in-law interrogates him about the interview, 
the glamour disappears. His grandson ’Ntoni has been with him to 
the lawyer, and on their return home the young fellow eagerly 
announces that Zio Crocifisso may do his worst, for he can’t touch 
the house nor the boat, and that they need not pay him anything. 

‘««« But then, the lupins?’ said Maruzza. 

“** Ah, to be sure! The lupins?’ repeated Padron ’Ntoni. 

‘« «Well, the lupins!’ cried young ’Ntoni. ‘ We haven’t eaten his lupins! 
We haven’t got them in our pockets! and Zio Crocifisso can’t lay his hands on 
anything. The lawyer said he would only lose his costs.’ 

‘Then followed a short silence. Maruzza did not seem to be convinced. 

‘«<« Then,’ said she, ‘ he said we were not to pay ?’ 

*«’Ntoni scratched his head, but Padron ’Ntoni exclaimed, ‘ It’s true we had 
the lupins, and we must pay for them.’ 

‘‘ There was nothing to be said ; now that he no longer had the lawyer before 
him, it was clear they must pay. Padron ’Ntoni kept shaking his head as he 
muttered, ‘No; we won’t come to that! None of the Malayoglias have ever 
acted so. Zio Crocifisso may take the house and the boat and all, but we won’t 
come to that!’ 

‘The poor old man was perplexed. But his daughter-in-law began to cry 
silently behind her apron.” 

Piteous are the weary stages by which the family reach final ruin. 
Their house—the House of the Medlar-tree, which has belonged to 
the Malavoglias.for generations—is seized by Zio Crocifisso for the 
debt of the lupins. Luca is lost on board the man-of-war, Re d’ Italia, 
at the battle of Lissa. A terrible visitation of cholera scourges the 
country, and Maruzza dies of it. And ’Ntoni goes away from home 
to seek his fortune! Selfish, restless, and possessed with a vague 
greed for luxuries—such luxuries as he knows or can conceive of—he 
refuses to bear his share of the family burthen. He slips his neck 
out of the yoke beneath which his poor old grandfather, his sister, 
and his surviving brother are painfully toiling, and goes away. The 
dream of Padre ’Ntoni has been that Luca would restore the fallen 
fortunes of the family—Luca, who was “the moral of his father, and 
a Malavoglia to the marrow of his bones.” But the poor lad has 
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gone down at his post. His body lies at the bottom of the sea like 
his father’s, and that twinkling star of hope is extinguished. 

Blow follows upon blow. ’Ntoni returns home ragged and 
wretched, having failed to find the fortune he went to seek, but 
. tinging back with him more vice and sloth than he carried away. 
He lounges all day at the village tavern. He forms a disgraceful 
liaison with Santuzza the hostess, and accepts daily food and drink 
from her, sunk in shameless degradation. Finally, he engages in a 
smuggling enterprise with some criminal companions, and severely 
wounds the brigadier of the coast-guard in a night affray. He is 
sentenced to the galleys for a term of years. At the trial a still 
more crushing disgrace even than his grandson’s condemnation awaits 
Padron ’Ntoni. The young man’s advocate, unable to deny that he 
stabbed the brigadier, appeals to the court on the ground of the 
intolerable provocation received by ’Ntoni Malavoglia from the 
notorious fact of the brigadier’s having seduced his youngest sister, 
Lia. This falls like a thunderbolt on ’Ntoni, who, in fact, has never 
had any suspicion of the kind. As to the grandfather, he sees "Ntoni 
rise up among the carbineers who guard him, “ tearing his cap to 
pieces in his hands, his eyes staring like a madman’s, and endeavour- 
‘ing to speak.”” The old man sees this figure for a moment, but then 
sees nothing more. There is a rushing noise in his ears, and he falls 
senseless on the floor of the court. When, a short time later, he is 
supported home tottering and bowed to the earth, he learns that Lia 
has fled from her home. She is supposed to have taken refuge with 
her lover, the brigadier, Don Michele. The fact is that up to that 
moment the girl’s relations with Don Michele have been innocent. 
But she is young, pretty, and very vain. There is in her the same 
strain of self-indulgent egotism as in her brother ’Ntoni. But she 
has not been criminal. Now, however, half-maddened by the pub- 
licity of her disgrace (reported to her by a dozen neighbourly 
tongues in terms of reproach), she leaves her home. She is never 
heard of more in the family ; but the reader is allowed to under- 
stand that she sinks into nameless infamy, and is lost in the lowest 
social depths of a great city. 

The record of the Malavoglias’ misfortunes, thus condensed into 
a few words, is horribly oppressive. Even in the novel itself their 
story is one of almost unrelieved sadness. The only gleam of light 
falls on Alessi, the youngest son, who prospers sufficiently to buy 
back their old home, the House of the Medlar-tree, and marries a good 
industrious girl whom he has known from childhood, and who has 
a pretty and touching little story of her own. Mena remains 
unmarried. The shadow of her sister’s disgrace is upon her, and 
although she is sought in marriage she refuses to bring dishonour 
into an honest man’s house. She lives with Alessi and his wife, 
Nunziata, and devotes herself to their children. The end of the fine 
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old hero Padron ’Ntoni is profoundly pathetic. After the trial of 
’*Ntoni and Lia’s flight he becomes bedridden, and longs for death. 
Alessi and Mena are dutiful and affectionate, but the old man’s 
heart is broken. The one dread that remains to him is lest he 
should be sent to the poor-house or the hospital. There are not 
wanting sage counsellors who urge Alessi to send his grandfather to 
the hospital in a neighbouring town. There he will be taken good 
care of, and cost no money, whereas at home he is a burthen to him- 
self and others. Alessi resists this heartless worldly-wise advice ; 
but one day when he is absent at his work Padron ’Ntoni, having 
overheard the neighbours discussing the matter, offers of his own 
accord to go to the hospital, and relieve his grandchildren of a 
useless burthen. A neighbour carries him thither on his cart, and 
the old man is left in a little bed among rows of other beds ina 
long white-washed room. Alessi is greatly distressed when he 
hears what has been done, and vows he will have his grandfather 
brought back forthwith ; but the days slip by and the return is 
postponed. They go Sem time to time to visit the old man in the 
hospital ; but one day Padron ’Ntoni makes that long voyage— 
“longer than to Trieste, or to Alexandria i in Egypt, from whence 
no one ever returns.” 

‘* When his name would come up in their talk as they rested under the shadow 
of the medlar-tree, with their supper on their knees, reckoning up the gains of 
the week, and making plans for the future, the chatter would cease all of a 
sudden. Each one fancied he had the poor old man before his eyes, as he 
looked when they saw him last. He was in that great bare room full of rows 
of beds, so that they had to seek about before they found him. Their grand- 
father was expecting them like a soul in purgatory with his eyes fixed on the 
door; though indeed he could hardly see at all now. And he kept touching 
them to make sure it was they themselves. He said nothing, but you could 
see in his face that he wanted to say many things. And it was heart-breaking 
to read the trouble in his face, which he could not express. When they told 
him that they had bought back the House of the Medlar-tree, and that they 
were going to bring him back to Trezza once more, he seemed to say ‘ yes! 
yes!’ with his eyes, which brightened up. And he almost made up his mouth 
into a smile—that smile of those who have left off smiling, or who. smile for 
the last time, which sticks in your heart like a knife! That’s how the Mala- 
voglias felt when on the Monday they went back with the cart and the donkey 
to fetch their grandfather, and found him there no more.” 


The defects of the book consist chiefly in a too great lack of co- 
hesion between the parts, and a certain vagueness in delineating, not 
persons, but incidents. Events are presented in the same fragmentary 
fashion in which they meet our observation in daily life. The co- 
ordination and assimilation—the mental digestion, in a word—of 
facts, which each man has to perform for himself in real life, the 
novelist usually does for us in his work of art. . Verga gives the 
reader scarcely any help of this kind; not, certainly, because he 
could not, but because he is resolved to be true to the theories we 
have already alluded to. Frances ELzanor TRo.uope. 








THE HISTORY OF ENGLISH LAW AS A BRANCH OF 
POLITICS." 


WE have become accustomed in this country to look upon law as a 
subject so technical and difficult, not to say repulsive, that nobody 
but lawyers can well meddle with it. Lawyers, again, are for the 
practical purposes of their business concerned with the laws as they 
are, not as they have been. Consequently the history of English 
law has remained a sealed book to the vast majority of educated 
Englishmen, and has been studied by a mere handful of scholars. 
In other words, the greater part of educated Englishmen have not 
known, and have practically not had the means of knowing, a vital 
part of the history of their own country. To make my meaning 
clear on this point, let me remind you for a moment what history is 
not. Many of ys, no doubt, can remember having written out and 
learnt in our childhood long lists of dates, with what are called 
events opposite them ; accessions and deaths of kings, battles, pesti- 
lences, the Gunpowder Plot, the Great Fire of London, and so forth. 
That is not history ; it is only a part of the skeleton of history, and 
not the most important part. The signing of Magna Carta, for 
instance, is one of the events we should expect to find in any table 
of the leading dates of English history. Well, but the table of dates 
will not tell us what Magna Carta was; and if you go to the history- 
books that English schoolboys had to learn from till a few years ago, 
they will not tell you much about it that is worth knowing. What 
can we learn from the old-fashioned school histories about Magna 
Carta? Something of this kind: King John ruled very badly, 
and his barons rose up against him, and made him promise to rule 
better (only it would be told in much longer words, for people who 
write school-books seem to think that the smaller a boy is, the bigger 
words you must cram down his throat); and so they all met at 
Runnymede, and he signed a charter which has ever since been 
called the Great Charter; and then there would be some flourish 
about the birthright of every Englishman’s liberties, and trial by 
jury, and his house being his castle. That is what used to pass for 
history ; it is a little bit more than the bare dates, but a long way 
from being history still. We want to know how and why the Great 
Charter was a landmark of English freedom, and why its promise 
waxed and grew instead of coming to naught. If King John pro- 
mised to rule better, so have a great many princes before and after 
him. Look at the present state of Turkey, where the Sultans have 


(1) A lecture delivered before the Sunday Lecture Society. 
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been doing nothing but promise to govern better any time this 
quarter of a century. if charters and promises and good laws 
written on paper made good government, the Ottoman Empire would 
be one of the best governed states in the world. Indeed, our Great 
Charter is a confused rambling kind of document to look at, and I 
dare say the Turkish laws and proclamations are much more elegantly 
written. So that, before we can say that we have attained real 
historical knowledge, we must at least begin to see our way to under- 
standing why Magna Carta is a precious and venerable monument 
of English history, while Turkish charters are waste paper. Now to 
understand that we must understand something of the men who won 
the Great Charter from King John, and of the institutions they lived 
under. We must be able to read the Charter not only with our 
eyes but with our wits, so as to see what it really meant to the people 
of that time. But now observe that the Great Charter is a legal 
document. It is full of legal provisions and safeguards, and if we 
try to make it out without knowing something of the legal institu- 
tions of England at the beginning of the thirteenth century, we 
shall find most of it either unmeaning or misleading. Thus we are 
plunged into law whether we will or no; there is no help for it if 
we want to get to the bottom of things, or anywhere near the bottom, 
but we must go to work and master the legal facts and ideas that 
statesmen and reformers of the thirteenth century had to deal with. 
And this is true in a greater or less degree at every stage and period 
of the growth of our Constitution. Just now I said something about 
the skeleton or dry bones of history. We may say with more truth: 
and fitness that law is to political institutions as the bones to the 
body. It is the framework from which institutions take their form ; 
and it is no more possible to be a serious student of history without 
learning a good deal of law than it is possible to draw the human 
figure correctly without learning its anatomy. For the same reasons 
the study of law becomes interesting when one begins to learn its 
history, and the manner in which its growth is entwined with the 
growth of English institutions in general. And we find nowadays 
that our best historians—I will only name one whose right to the 
first place all competent persons acknowledge, Professor Stubbs— 
are not frightened by the difficulties of legal history ; they grapple 
fully and fairly with the old records of the law, and, so far from 
being content to know less about them than we lawyers do, they 
bring out a great many important things which lawyers either did 
not know or neglected. It is no business of mine to praise their 
work as historians: it is but a poor compliment, if it be not an im- 
pertinence, for a learner to commend his masters. But as a lawyer 
I am free to admire the diligence and accuracy of their work on 
legal ground, and to express my thanks to them for the powerful aid 
VOL, XXX. N.S. LL 
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they have given to dispel the fictions and perverse explanations of 
facts which have too long encumbered our.law books, And the fact 
that they have done this will suffice, I hope, to remove any suspicion 
you may entertain that Iam crying up the study of legal history 
because I am a lawyer, after the example of the shoemaker who cried 
“ Nothing like leather.” 

What I should like to do to-day is to give you some notion of the 
way in which legal institutions and ideas have been a great and 
effectual power in politics, so that our political institutions and 
ideas are not only distinctively English, but have a distinctive 
colouring of English law. It would, of course, be impossible to do 
this in any detail, or over any great extent of English history, in 
the time we have before us. Perhaps the best thing we can do is 
to take a glance at the legal aspect of English politics at some of the 
critical periods when our institutions were being most actively made 
or repaired. Three such periods offer themselves at once: those 
which are marked by the great constructive work that took place 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, by the struggle between 
King and Parliament which led to the Civil War and the Common- 
wealth, and by the formation of the modern constitution after the 
abdication of James II. and election of William III. At all three 
points we shall find well shown, though in somewhat different ways, the 
part played by law and men imbued with legal ideas in the practical 
work of English politics. First we take the medieval period, which 
at present is the least familiar to educated Englishmen. Practically 
it was not accessible to any but special students until Professor 
Stubbs published his great work on our Constitutional History ; 
that was only seven years ago, and besides, it must be allowed that 
Professor Stubbs is not a popular writer. I fear that the greater part 
of those who now read his book do it having the fear of an examina- 
tion before their eyes. However, the matter of it is fast finding its way 
into smaller and more popular books; but for the present we must 
count it among things not generally known, that the latter half of the 
twelfth and the first half of the thirteenth centuries were in England 
a time of most vigorous and able constructive work. Almost all 
our institutions, one may say, were about that time put into a shape 
still easy to perceive in what they are now. Not that these things 
were unknown to scholars twenty or thirty years ago, or could not 
be got at by taking a certain amount of trouble; but that is just 
what ordinary readers of history never think of doing. And the 
proof of this is the fashion in which popular writers used to talk till 
quite lately—possibly some do it still—about the Middle Ages. If 
one took them for authorities, one would suppose the Middle Ages 
were a time of nothing but darkness, dirt, ignorance, and crime, in 
which nobody knew anything worth knowing, or did anything worth 
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doing. One would imagine medieval society as divided into wicked 
lords who lived in castles, poor wretches who were oppressed by 
them, and hypocritical priests who thought of nothing but making 
money out of the lay people of all sorts. Anybody who thinks of 
the past in that way must change his frame of mind before he is 
even on the road to understand either English history or any other. 
Iam not for a moment going to deny that we are more civilised, 
infinitely better equipped with the conveniences of life, and on the 
whole much better and happier than our forefathers were six or 
seven centuries ago. A little study of history explodes the fancies 
of romance-writers about the good old times, just as much as the 
fancy of popular teachers that the old times were good for nothing. 
But that is in great part because we are reaping at this day the 
fruit of the work our forefathers did according to their lights. We 
think it a simple matter of course, for instance, that our lives and 
property should be safe from open violence, that justice should not 
be bought and sold, that on the one hand no man should be punished 
without lawful cause, and, on the other hand, no private man should 
be strong enough to defy the law. But such-like things were not 
matters of course to the rulers and statesmen of the Middle Ages; 
they were things to be worked hard for, now and then to be fought 
for; and if they did their work with a rough hand sometimes, I 
hardly think it lies in our mouths to blame them, considering what 
things have been done in our days by the most civilised of govern- 
ments. And when people say that the Middle Ages invented 
nothing, I wonder if they think it nothing to have invented Parlia- 
ment, the pattern of representative government which has been 
more or less followed by all Western Christendom. But the piece 
of work I want to call your attention to now is one that came before 
Parliament. The time was not ripe for Parliaments till there was 
a fairly settled, strong, and regular system of order and justice. 
And the needful settlement and strengthening were brought about 
chiefly by measures which we should now call law reform. 

For nearly a century after the Norman Conquest executive 
government, as we understand it, can hardly be said to have existed 
in England. The power of the Crown, though nominally much 
more undefined than in modern times, was less for almost all useful 
purposes. It was understood to be the right and the duty of the 
Crown to keep the peace, the king’s peace as it was already called.’ 

(1) Modern writers intent on fitting facts into their theories about so-called primi- 
tive ideas have inferred from this that peace-breaking was made criminal only through 
a sort of legal fiction of its being a personal offence to the king. Centuries before the 
Conquest our ancestors knew better than that. The term really marks the establish- 
ment of the conception of public justice, exercised on behalf of the whole common- 


wealth, as something apart from and above the right of private vengeance—a right 
which the party offended might pursue or not, or accept composition for, as he thought 
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But this did not prevent those who were strong enough from settling 
their disputes by private war ; and down to the end of the twelfth 
century this appears to have been considered a not unlawful pro- 
ceeding. Instances of private warfare (apart, of course, from actual 
civil war waged for political causes affecting the common weal) occur 
much later. Then there was no general system of administering 
justice common to the whole country : and this is the point I want 
you especially to mark. In every county and hundred there were 
ancient popular courts, courts which every free man might be called 
upon to attend, just as every free man was in theory entitled to be 
present and have a voice at the great council which before the 
Conquest wielded supreme power together with the king, the 
Witenagemot or Witan, that is, meeting of the wise men of the 
land. When I speak of popular courts, you must not suppose that 
they were popular in any modern sense. It is doubtful whether the 
greater number of those who took part in the proceedings had any 
effectual voice, and it is certain that there was not even an attempt 
to do speedy and substantial justice. Ancient simplicity is one of 
the illusions that vanish before historical criticism. The farther 
we go back in the history of institutions, the more we find people 
enslaved by formalities, and, indeed, as we should now think, wholly 
reglecting the substance of affairs for the form. And English 
history is no exception. All these local courts had their own par- 
ticular customs ; we know that these customs were so many and differ- 
ent that it was thought hopeless to describe them, and there is every 
reason to believe that they were extremely technical and cumbrous, 
and abounded in pitfalls quite unconnected with the merits of the case. 
All ancient procedure is typified in the old Roman story of a man 
who sued a neighbour for cutting down his vines, and failed because 
the Law of the Twelve Tables spoke only of trees in general, and he 
ought to have followed the very words of the law, and said trees 
instead of vines. Similar stories are told of the old German laws, 
and no doubt many like things happened in the old English hundred 
and county courts. There is some evidence, too, that attendance at 
these courts was found vexatious by the smaller folk, who could ill 
afford to leave their own affairs for them. In the same way we 
used to flatter ourselves that trial by jury was an ancient popular 
institution ; perhaps it may be connected with the name of King 
Alfred in some books that are still read. It is nothing of the kind. 
All the details of the story are not made out yet, but it is fairly 
certain that our modern jury trials arose gradually out of a system 
of inquiry by sworn commissioners, invented by princes chiefly for 
fit. The private blood-feud, it is true, formally and finally disappeared from English 


jurisprudence only in the present century ; but in its legalised historical shape of the 
wager of battle it was not a native English institution. 
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the purpose of securing their own revenue, and to evade the formali- 
ties and dangers of the old-fashioned popular procedure. The jury, 
in civil cases at all events, comes not at all from the popular court, 
but from the king’s court. This, however, is too long to enter into 
now. Let us go on and see what the king’s court was. In the 
larger sense it was the council of great men with whose advice and 
assistance he acted in affairs of State, the provisional successor of 
the old English Witan. In a narrower sense, it was this council 
acting judicially, or a judicial committee of it... Already the notion 
existed that the Crown had a general judicial supremacy over the 
kingdom, the notion expressed somewhat later by the maxim that 
the king is the fountain of justice. But the judicial power of the 
Crown was not exercised by any constant or certain means. Great 
men in immediate attendance on the court, bishops, and heads of 
great religious houses, any one, in short, who was high or strong 
enough to command the king’s attention or rich enough to buy it, 
procured their causes to be dealt with in the first instance by the 
king’s court, or removed into it from the local courts; and they 
obtained, after great expense and delay, an administration of justice 
which, though it looks rude enough to us, was probably much in 
advance of the proceedings of the local courts. Much complaint is now 
made of the cost of litigation, and not altogether unjustly ; but in the 
twelfth century it was something enormous. The king’s justice was 
one great source of his revenue, and he sold it very dear. Observe that 
this buying and selling was not in itself corruption, though it is hard 
to believe that corruption did not get mixed up with it. Suitors paid 
heavily not to have causes decided in their favour in the king’s 
court, but to have them heard thereat all. The king’s justice was not 
a matter of right, but of exceptional favour; and this was especially 
the case when he undertook, as he sometimes did, to review and 
overrule the actual decisions of the local courts, or even reverse, on 
better information, his own previous commands. And not only was 
the king’s writ sold, but it was sold at arbitrary and varying prices, the 
only explanation of which appears to be that in every case the king’s 
officers took as much as they could get.?_ Now we are in a position 
to understand that famous clause of the Great Charter: “To no 
man will we sell, nor to none deny or delay, right or justice.” The 
Great Charter comes about half a century after the time of which 
we have been speaking ; so in that time, you see, the great advance 


(1) The phrase has been objected to, but I think over-captiously. Anyhow, I am 
content to be inaccurate, if inaccuracy there is, in Professor Stubbs’s company. Those 
who wish to be precise beyond question may take the alternative of “ sections” sug- 
gested by Mr. Freeman (Norman Conquest, 5, 878). 

(2) Bigelow, “ History of Procedure in England,” 153. I am not so confident 4s 
Mr. Bigelow that executive writs of this kind were ever really issued without some 
judicial consideration ; but for the present purpose this is not material. 
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had been made of regarding the king’s justice as a matter not of 
favour but of right. And besides this clause there is another which 
provides for the regular sending of the king’s judges into the 
counties. Thus we may date from Magna Carta the regular 
administration of a uniform system of law throughout England. 
What is more, we may almost say that Magna Carta gave England 
a capital. For the king’s court had till then no fixed seat; it 
would be now at Oxford, now at Westminster, now at Winchester, 
sometimes at places which by this time are quite obscure. But the 
Charter provided that causes between subject and subject which 
had to be tried by the king’s judges should be tried not where the 
king’s court happened to be, but in some certain place; and so the 
principal seat of the courts of justice, and ultimately the political 
capital of the realm, became established at Westminster. 

Of course these things were neither done all at once nor took their 
full effect all at once. The king’s justices, for instance, had made 
rounds of the country long before the Great Charter, and Henry II. 
had reduced this to something like a system ; but this was in the 
first instance chiefly for the purposes of the king’s revenue. The 
king’s court was the instrument of collecting his dues as well as of 
doing his justice. The sheriff, whose place was in those days any- 
thing but a merely ornamental one, was answerable to the Exche- 
quer for the revenue of his county ; but the justices and barons of 
the king’s court went round from time to time to readjust valuations, 
hear complaints, and control the local authority. Gradually they 
drew to themselves, as representing the king, the administration of 
justice as well as of revenue matters; and at length in Magna 
Carta we have justices who are sent out for purely judicial purposes, 
though still with a limited jurisdiction. The powers of our present 
judges of assize were gradually added at different times. But to 
this day the judges of assize are received with the honours due to 
the Queen’s representatives, and as such take precedence of every 
one in the county.’ Thus the local courts were little by little 
superseded (though in the City of London and several other cities 
and towns ancient local courts, more or less modified for the con- 
venience of modern times, have gone on down to our own day), 
and one and the same law was regularly administered in the king’s 
name. ‘The immediate effect, no doubt, was to increase the power 
of the Crown at the expense of local potentates and jurisdictions. 
It was what we now call a centralizing measure. But another effect 

(1) The technical reason of this, according to the late Mr. Justice Willes, whose wide 
and exact knowledge of English legal history has probably never been surpassed, is that, 
whereas the sheriff has a writ of assistance directed to all archbishops, bishops, &c., the 
judges of assize have a like writ directed to the sheriff himself. See on the whole 


matter of the origin and dignity of their court his judgment in Ea parte Fernandez, 10 
Common Bench Reports, N.S., pp. 42—56. 
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was to make the profession of the law a distinct, powerful, and 
dignified one, having a good deal of independence even as against 
the Crown; and the constitutional results of this were most important 
when the time came, nearly five centuries later, for the great contest 
between the King and the Commons. Nor must we forget the 
effect the circuits of the king’s judges, and the pleaders who then 
as now followed the court from place to place, must have had in 
uniting the people of England in the possession of a common stock 
of legal and political ideas. The institution of the jury presents a 
remarkable parallel to this. Devised at first, like the missions of 
the travelling judges, for the convenience of the Crown in securing 
its own rights, we see it become an instrument of doing justice 
between subject and subject, and at length a safeguard for the 
subject against the power of the Crown. Now mark in all this the 
ceaseless action and reaction of law and politics on one another. 
We begin with arrangements which we should now call political 
rather than legal, made for the better or more profitable conduct of 
government. You must remember that the distinction of profes- 
sions and departments was nothing like so sharpas it is now ; things 
were, so to speak, all shaken up together, and gradually being 
settled and shaped into their places; and so institutions could be 
transformed and put to fresh uses much more easily than we can do 
it nowadays. Then these devices expand into fixed legal institutions, 
which in some measure we have preserved to thisday. Then the legal 
institutions acquire a kind of independent existence, and afford in 
turn a rallying-point and leverage for. politics. Not only there is the 
idea of law being supreme even over the king, but the law is some- 
thing visible and embodied; it has its proper organs and can make 
itself heard, if need be, at a political crisis. When I speak of the 
law being supreme, I mean that this was fully and clearly realised 
by our medizeval writers. Let me tell you what was said about this 
by Bracton, a few years after the middle of the thirteenth century. 
Bracton wrote a great systematic treatise on English law, the first of 
its kind, and this is what he says in one place of the king: “ Now 
the king hath one set over him, that is, God. Likewise the law, 
whereby he is made king. Likewise his own court, to wit his barons 
and earls; for earls are called comites, as being the king’s companions, 
and who hath a companion hath a master. So if the king be with- 
out bridle, that is without law, they must put the bridle upon him;”? 
and then Bracton goes on to say that, in case the king and the 
barons should all be unrighteous together, justice will be done upon 


(1) This passage was cited, but not fairlyfor relevantly, on the first and last occasion 
where Charles I. had the law clearly on his side: see 4 St. Tr., 1009. ‘There would be 
something grotesque, if the matter were less grave, in vouching Bracton to warrant the 
jurisdiction of the High Court of Justice to try the king for treason. 
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them in the next world, if not in this. And in another place he 
speaks thus: “The king ought not to be under any man, but under 
God and under the law, because the law makes him king. There- 
fore let the king render to the law what the law renders to him, that 
is dominion and power, for he is no king if his will rules and not the 
law.” In yet another place this is repeated in almost the same 
terms. There you have in a nutshell, laid down by an English 
lawyer of the thirteenth century, the great point of English constitu- 
tional freedom, that law is not merely the instrument of government, 
but the safeguard of each individual citizen’s public rights and 
liberties. It is sad to think that nevertheless there were English 
kings long afterwards who found lawyers and judges willing to give 
them opinions of quite another sort.’ Still they thought it needful 
to have these opinions on their side. Even in the days when the 
liberties of Englishmen seemed most nearly forgotten, acts of 
tyranny had to be fortified with at least a show of legality. There 
is one great safeguard in particular which has always held its own. 
In this country no officer of the State, however high his office, can 
exceed or abuse his lawful authority without being liable to be sued 
in the ordinary courts of justice like any other wrongdoer. So much 
are we accustomed to this right that we hardly look on it as a privi- 
lege. Of course it will not do everything. In bad times it could 
not prevent servile Parliaments from creating oppressive authorities 
with oppressive powers, nor could it protect the suitor against packed 
juries or obsequious judges. But if we look abroad for a moment, we 
shall see that in many other countries, I think we may say in all or 
nearly all Continental countries, no such right of the subject exists 
at this day. Acts done by executive officers of the State in the 
course of their functions are subject to the control of the executive 
government only, and removed from the jurisdiction of -ordinary 
courts. If we try to conceive what Englishmen would think of living 
under such a law, we shall not find it hard to appreciate the value of 
our own. A curious illustration of the English rule is afforded by 
an authority repeatedly cited in the arguments on the great case of 
Habeas Corpus under Charles I. Edward IV. was informed by one 
of his judges that the king can in no case arrest a subject in person, 
for this reason, that if the arrest should not be justified, the subject 
would lose his lawful remedy of an action of false imprisonment, as 
the king cannot be personally sued. 

This point I have just mentioned exhibits in a striking way a 
character of great political importance for which the English race is 
eminent—I mean the quality called law-abidingness. We and our 
kinsfolk in America love to think ourselves a law-abiding people. 


{1) One may well guess that the reprinting of Bracton in 1640 was not unconnected 
with the political circumstances of the time. 
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We like to have the sanction, or at least the analogy, of precedent 
and law for whatever we do. This, be it marked, is a very different 
thing from the habit of submission to persons in authority; our 
respect is for the law, not for the persons. Now this habit of mind 
appears in the earliest history of English law. The appeal to prece- 
dent which is the foundation of our modern jurisprudence is evident 
in records of a date soon after the Conquest. And I cannot help 
thinking that the circumstances of the Conquest had something to do 
with the way in which tbis idea took root in English law and govern- 
ment. William the Conqueror won his English crown by hard 
fighting, as we all know; but he did not claim it merely by the 
right of the stronger: he maintained that he was the rightful king 
of the English, and Harold was a usurper. His case was wrong 
according to the English constitution of that time, beeause Harold 
had been duly chosen for king by the people and the Witan, and 
William had not. Still the claim had in more than one way a fair 
colour of right about it, and William made a great point of coming 
in by law and not barely by force.’ There were great confiscations 
of the lands of Englishmen who resisted, but otherwise English laws 
and customs were observed as they had been under the English 
kings, or as nearly as might be.” Thus Norman rulers had to ad- 
minister a system with which they were not familiar, and there must 
naturally have been a great deal of local inquiry, searching for pre- 
cedents, and ascertaining usages from the people on the spot who 
knew most about it. In fact we see much of the process in the great 
land survey known as the Domesday Book. And the natural effect 
of this, again, would be to make the importance of precedent and 
established custom more sharply and strongly felt. We know that 
in British India, where English judges and magistrates have been 
set to work to administer Hindu and Mussulman systems of law, the 
result has been to give to the native laws a certainty and fixity, and 
even an activity and binding force, which they had not before. It 
is true that English lawyers brought their notion of judicial prece- 
dents and the like to India all ready made; and native Indian laws 
and usages are immensely more unlike ours than English institu- 
tions were unlike Norman ones. Yet I think the analogy is sufficient 
to be not worthless; and I will venture to say, as at least an allow- 
able guess, that some such effect was also produced in England under 
the time of Anglo-Norman rule which followed the Conquest. This 
feeling of the sanctity of precedent has had something to do with the 
formalism and pedantry that have been the plague of English law, 
and are not quite got rid of yet. But we must never forget that it 


(1) The evidence is worked out in detail by Mr. Freeman in the two last volumes of 
his History of the Norman Conquest, especially the chapter on Domesday, and the notes 
thereto. 
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has likewise been a most powerful weapon in the hands of champions 
of English freedom. Its power is shown by the efforts that were 
made to escape it. When English sovereigns were reproached with 
unauthorized and unexampled acts of despotism, they taxed all the 
ingenuity of their servants to find in the records of past reigns any- 
thing that looked like example or authority. So here again, if I am 
right, we see the political circumstances of the country forming or 
strengthening acertain habit of mind in legal matters, and this again 
becoming a national temper which plays a great part in politics. 
The difference between fighting for the ancient rights of one’s 
fathers and for a claim to some new right which nobody quite under- 
stands is like the difference between having a wall at your back and 
standing in open ground. 

Before we leave the Middle Ages there is another matter of legal 
and historical importance to say one word about. In the time we 
have been speaking of there was a keen rivalry between the secular 
and the ecclesiastical courts. To this day every bishop has his court, 
but the jurisdiction is practically confined to the clergy, and even so 
things of real importance are seldom concluded there. But in the 
twelfth century, and for centuries after, it was far otherwise. The 
spiritual courts exercised a kind of general supervision over manners 
and morals, and interfered with ‘private life in almost every detail. 
Besides this, they struggled hard for jurisdiction over almost every- 
thing that seemed nearly or remotely connected with ecclesiastical 
discipline or interests. For example, they claimed the exclusive 
right of dealing with all causes relating to marriage, and that with 
considerable success. The history is an extremely curious one, but 
at this time I can only call attention to one aspect of it. The 
spiritual courts had, no doubt, their good side; they could give 
relief in many cases where, owing to the limited number of legal 
causes of action which were then admitted, it could not be had in 
the king’s courts. But the meddlesomeness and petty tyranny that 
could be, and frequently were, exercised through them were such as 
a modern reader can hardly believe ; and when one has learnt some- 
thing of this, it becomes much easier to understand why the Reforma- 
tion was so much of a political success in England, and why the 
people looked on with so much equanimity at the wholesale dissolu- 
tion of religious houses (many of which had ecclesiastical courts 
attached to them) and confiscation of Church property. 

Now I must ask you to pass over four centuries, and come to the great 
fight which the Commons of England fought against the Stuart dynasty 
for the better part of a century. I say the Stuart dynasty with a 
distinct meaning. The contest which ended with the downfall and 
exile of the last Stuart king was fully and deliberately begun by the 
first, as I shall immediately show you by one of its earliest records. 
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It is a long and momentous chapter of English history, but at pre- 
sent we are concerned with only one aspect of it, the extent to which 
the contest was waged on legal ground and with legal arguments. 
Down to the very outbreak of the Civil War the dispute between the 
Crown and its advisers on the one side and Parliament on the other 
had a distinctly forensic turn. In his most high-flying claims the 
king always professed to be maintaining no more than the just and 
ancient powers of his predecessors, and was never at a loss for more 
or less plausible arguments to that effect. In their most stubborn 
resistance the Commons never, until actual hostilities were imminent, 
quitted the firm ground of established rights and liberties. The 
great points in issue were two: whether the Crown could levy taxes 
and impositions, on any occasions or under any name, without the 
consent of Parliament ; and whether the king in Council had a dis- 
cretionary power of imprisoning men, and keeping them imprisoned, 
without assigning any cause beyond his own special command. A. 
third question, and one connected with very weighty practical 
grievances, though in the later stages of the conflict it rather fell 
into the background, arose upon the assumption of the Crown to 
make by proclamation, without the authority of Parliament, a variety 
of rules and ordinances, amounting to petty legislation, in almost 
every department of administrative government, and in some 
matters we now think beyond the province of Government altogether. 
All through the time, covering something more than a generation, 
between the first encroachments of James and the final breach of 
Charles with the Parliament, these things were argued as questions 
not of policy but of existing law. There was, of course, a strong 
sense and purpose of policy underneath the legal contentions of both 
parties; but both parties were anxious above all things to get the 
law on their own side. I will now read to you the very words in 
which the Commons brought their grievances before James I. as 
early as 1610, in the matter of impositions and proclamations. And 
let me just note in passing that if you want to form a lively con- 
ception of any period of history, and enter into the thoughts and 
feelings of the men you are reading about, there is only one sure 
way that I know of; and that is to get hold, as far as you can, of 
records and documents of the time itself, and not be content with 
what other people tell you about them. It seems troublesome at 
first, but it saves more trouble in the end; and as regards English 
history at any rate it is an infinitely easier thing to do than it was 
fifty or even twenty years ago. 

This is what the Commons said to James I. in 1610 about imposi- 
tions levied without consent of Parliament * :-— 

‘‘The policy and constitution of this your kingdom appropriates unto the 

(1) 2 State Trials, 519. 
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kings of this realm, with the assent of the Parliament, as well the sovereign 
power of making laws as that of taxing or imposing upon the subject’s goods or 
merchandizes, wherein they have justly such a propriety, as may not without 
their consent be altered or changed. 

‘‘This is the cause that the people of this kingdom, as they ever showed 
themselves faithful and loving to their kings, and ready to aid them in all 
their just occasions with voluntary contributions; so have they been ever 
careful to preserve their own liberties and rights, when anything hath been 
done to prejudice or impeach the same. 

‘* And, therefore, when their princes, occasioned either by their wars or their 
over great bounty, or by any other necessity, have, without consent of Parlia- 
ment, set impositions either within the land or upon commodities either 
exported or imported by the merchants, they have in open Parliament com- 
plained of it, in that it was done without their consents, and thereupon never 
failed to obtain a speedy and full redress, without any claim made by the kings 
of any power or prerogative in that point. And though the law of propriety be 
originally and carefully preserved by the common laws of the realm, which are 
as ancient as the kingdom itself; yet these famous kings, for the better con- 
tentment and assurance of their loving subjects, agreed that this old funda- 
mental right should be farther declared and established by Act of Parliament : 
wherein it is provided that no such charges should ever be laid upon the 
people without their common consent, as may appear by sundry records of 
former times. 

‘* We, therefore, your Majesty’s most humble Commons, assembled in Par- 
liament, following the example of this worthy case of our ancestors, and out of 
a duty to those for whom we serve, finding that your Majesty, without advice 
or consent of Parliament, hath lately in time of peace set both greater impo- 
sitions and far more in number than any your noble ancestors did ever in time 
of war, have with all humility presumed to present this most just and neces- 
sary petition unto your Majesty, that all impositions set without the assent of 
Parliament may be quite abolished and taken away.” 


You see how carefully and pointedly the right is claimed as a 
matter of established law. Then comes the complaint against 


arbitrary proclamations, which is if possible yet more distinct in 
this respect :— 


‘‘Amongst many other points of happiness and freedom which your 
Majesty’s subjects of this kingdom have enjoyed under your royal progenitors, 
kings and queens of this realm, there is none which they have accounted more 
dear and precious than this, to be guided and governed by certain rule of law, 
which giveth both to the head and members that which of right belongeth to 
them, and not by any uncertain or arbitrary form of government... . . Out 
of this root hath grown the indubitable right of the people of this kingdom not 
to be made subject to any punishment that shall extend to their lives, lands, 
bodies, or goods, other than such as are ordained by the common laws of this 
land, or the statutes made by their common consent in Parliament.” 


This prelude marked out with sufficient clearness the lines to be 
taken by the great struggle, when Charles I. endeavoured to carry 
through the policy he had inherited from his father. Seventeen 
years after this petition of grievances was addressed to James, 
Charles raised money by a forced loan. There was a widespread 
feeling in the country that the whole thing was against law, and 
many gentlemen of good standing and substance wholly refused to 
contribute. ‘‘I was called,’’ one of them said afterwards, “ before 
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the Lords of the Council, for what I know not. I heard it was for 
not lending on a Privy Seal. I told them, if they will take my 
estate, let them—I will give it up; lend I will not.’ In the end 
several of the recusants were committed to prison. Five of these 
reclaimed their liberty, and sought the aid of the Courts to be 
enlarged. As it was impossible to charge them with any specific 
offence known to the law, the question was whether they could be 
imprisoned by the mere executive authority of the king and the 
Privy Council. Hence arose a memorable discussion of the subject’s 
right to personal liberty, first before the judges of the King’s Bench, 
and afterwards in Parliament. In Court the result was inconclu- 
sive; the judges would neither go directly against the king nor 
commit themselves to giving a decision completely in his favour. 
But the matter was taken up in the House of Commons, and that 
with quite as elaborate and technical an apparatus of learning as 
had been brought before the judges. If lawyers on the bench were 
timid or servile then, and were still more servile a few years later, 
there were lawyers enough in Parliament, and learned ones too, who 
could use their knowledge in the cause of freedom. Both James 
and Charles spoke in terms of bitter complaint of their opposition. 
And their task was a harder one than it seems at first sight to a 
reader of the present day, not only as regards the boldness it 
required, but as regards the apparent merits of the argument. 
Modern research has on the whole amply borne out the Whig view 
of the controversy, if we may so call it by anticipation. The claims 
of the Commons were not only justified by policy and the common 
weal, but well warranted on the purely historical grounds which 
were assigned for them. Yet the case for the Crown was not hope- 
less. The terms and the spirit of Magna Carta, the repeated con- 
firmation of it all through the Middle Ages, and in general the 
weight of early authority, were doubtless on the side of the Parlia- 
ment. But recent practice was no less on the side of the king; 
and on questions of constitutional law the practice of nearly a century 
is a formidable thing to deal with. The Tudor sovereigns had fre- 
quently, if not constantly, done things as high-handed and as 
difficult to justify by law as anything Charles I. had yet attempted. 
The difference was that their government, on the whole, had been 
popular, and they knew where to stop. If in their time money was 
raised irregularly, it was for genuine public purposes. If men were 
imprisoned arbitrarily, it was not for defending the rights of the 
whole commonalty. If commands of doubtful legality were issued, it 
was in matters of real emergency. Henry VIII. and Elizabeth would 
certainly have repudiated the position of a modern constitutional 
monarch. But they sought to lead their parliaments and people, 
not to force them; they never committed the fatal mistake of 
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raising money by unparliamentary means on purpose to make them- 
selves independent of Parliament. Thus the substantial answer to 
the precedents of the sixteenth century—a good answer, I think, 
both in law and in policy—was that, if the Tudors were allowed to 
carry things with a high hand, it was by an acquiescence confined 
to the particular times and occasions, not by the allowance which 
makes a binding custom. In our own time we have seen how 
executive authority may be strained to the verge of legality by a 
popular and powerful minister, with success for the time being, if 
not altogether with subsequent impunity. This remark is not made 
in the interest of one political party more than another, for it 
applies equally to Mr. Gladstone and to Lord Beaconsfield. If, 
however, a lesser man than these should ever attempt to follow the 
precedent of bringing Indian troops to Malta, or the abolition of 
purchase in the army by royal warrant after a Bill for the same 
purpose had failed to pass through Parliament, he might find himself 
seriously mistaken. And in somewhat the same fashion, only on a 
greater and more fatal scale, Charles I. found himself mistaken when 
he tried to wield the sceptre of the Tudors. 

The rights of the Crown and of the subject were argued in the 
House of Commons, as I said, by members who were among the 
first lawyers of the day—such men as John Selden and Sir Edward 
Coke. And after this argument the House passed the following 
resolutions on the pressing question of personal freedom! :— 

‘*1, That no free man ought to be detained or kept in prison, or otherwise 
restrained by the command of the King or Privy Council, or any other, unless 
some cause of the commitment, detainer, or restraint be expressed, for which 
by law he ought to be committed, detained, or restrained. 

«2. That the writ of Habeas Corpus may not be denied, but ought to be 


granted to every man that is committed or detained in prison, or otherwise 


restrained, though it be by command of the King, the Privy Council, or any 
other, he praying the same. 


‘“*3. That if a free man be committed or detained in prison, or otherwise 
restrained by the command of the King, the Privy Council, or any other, no 
cause of such commitment, detainer, or restraint being expressed, for which by 
law he ought to be committed, detained, or restrained, and the same be 
returned upon an Habeas Corpus granted for the said party; then he ought to 


be delivered or bailed.” 

That is expressed almost in the form of a legal opinion, most 
carefully and strictly worded ; a very different sort of thing from 
rhetorical declarations of supposed natural rights of man. Against 
the levying of taxes without the consent of Parliament the protests 


already made were yet more strongly and concisely renewed. The 
resolution on this head ran thus— 


‘* That it is the ancient and indubitable right of every free man, that he hath 
a full and absolute property in his goods and estate; that no tax, taillage, 


(1) 3 State Trials, 82. The date is March 29, 1628. 
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loan, benevolence, or other like charge ought to be commanded or levied by 


the King or any of his Ministers without common consent by Act of Parlia- 
ment.” 


Two months after this the Petition of Right was sent up to the king, 
and after another month had been occupied by attempts on his part 
to put off the Parliament with an evasive answer, it received his 
assent in due form. This great instrument of English liberties is 
too long to quote; not that it is very long in itself, but that every 
clause would need a commentary. It is a recital of grievances com- 
mitted against established laws, and ends with the prayer of the 
Lords and Commons that they may be removed, “ All which they 
most humbly pray of your most excellent Majesty as their rights 
and liberties according to the laws and statutes of this realm.” But 
it was many years before the Petition of Right was allowed to take 
any substantial effect ; indeed, sixty years were to pass before its 
work was fully done and its harvest reaped—the harvest of just 
and settled liberties for the people of England, of exile and ignominy 
for the Stuarts. After giving his assent to the Petition, Charles 
dissolved the Parliament in indignation, and for eleven years ruled 
without summoning another; and the claim to levy taxes by the 
sole power of the Crown was reviyed in a new form in ship-money. 
In the great case between the Crown and Hampden we find as 
boldly advanced as ever the argument already used in the revenue 
cases of the former reign, that the king has two sorts of power—his 
ordinary prerogative, which is known to the law and defined by it ; 
and an absolute or sovereign power, which is above the common law 
and even above Acts of Parliament. From the use of such an 
argument to the open defiance of law may seem to us at this day to 
be but a step; but it was a step that Charles dared not or would not 
take. He was still as anxious to be despotic by law as the Com- 
mons were to withstand him by law. The bench had been brought, 
by judicious dismissals and promotions, to be pretty well of one 
mind with the king and his counsellors, and a majority of the 
judges pronounced for the Crown against Hampden. One of the 
first actsof the Long Parliament was not merely to protest against 
Charles’s proceedings in the matter of ship-money, but to declare 
this judgment void and bad inlaw. Here, we may say, is about the 
last point at which the legal character of the battle between king 
and Parliament is maintained. The Grand Remonstrance, presented 
by the Parliament in 1641, is distinctly a political manifesto. It 
covers, no doubt, all the ground covered by the Petition of Right, 
besides a great deal more; but it is impossible to turn from the 
Petition of Right to the Remonstrance without feeling that one has 
passed from a distinctly legal to a distinctly political atmosphere. 
It is worth remark that the one act which more than any other 
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made the Civil War inevitable, the king’s attempted arrest of the 
five members early in the following year, was also the first act on 
his part which was manifestly and flagrantly illegal. It was unlaw- 
ful, one may say, in every possible way. Iam not aware that any 
sort of legal justification or excuse for it has ever been so much as 
attempted. In fact, Charles I.’s earlier proceedings were endeavours 
to wrest the constitution, then still more or less pliable, to his own 
sense ; his aim in the matter of the five members was an undisguised 
coup d état, and if it had succeeded he had made every preparation 
to pose as the saviour of society. 

We said that it took sixty years for the Petition of Right to 
come to its full effect. The lapse of those sixty years brings us to 
the flight of James II. from the country whose freedom he had 
neither the strength to crush nor the prudence to propitiate with 
even a decent show of respect. Once more, and happily for the 
last time, an English Parliament counted up against an English 
king the tale of wrongs inflicted and promises broken. The same 
Bill of Rights which declared the abdication of the government by 
James II. and the acceptance of the throne by William and Mary 
set forth point by point the offences of James against the liberties 
of the nation, and point by point declared his acts illegal. In this 
the Lords and Commons explicitly professed to be doing as their 
ancestors in like case had usually done, and to claim and insist upon 
all the heads of grievance “as their undoubted rights and liberties.” 
Here a question suggests itself, which may have occurred to you 
already when we spoke of the Petition of Right, and which we may 
usefully stop awhile to consider. The Bill of Rights, the Petition 
of Right, the Great Charter itself, all purport to do no more than 
make a solemn affirmation of rights already allowed. In every 
case the existing title of the subject to these rights was claimed, as I 
believe, in perfect good faith (though it does not follow that to some 
extent it might not be opposed in good faith also), and the claim 
was well made out. Yet historians tell us, and there is no doubt of 
the fact, that every one of these instruments is a landmark in the 
history of the Constitution. Since the Revolution, in particular, 
government has been altogether on a new footing. How can these 
facts be reconciled? How can political institutions be developed 
and transformed by putting on record existing legal rights? From 
a merely legal or a merely political point of view it seems a puzzle. 
The answer is to be sought in the interaction of politics and law 
which I have endeavoured to keep in view throughout this lecture. 
In legal theory the binding force of all laws is the same. The 
lawyer, as such, knows nothing of the political reasons which 
dictated them, the practical effects of their application, or the readi- 
ness or otherwise of the persons concerned to obey them. But their 
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operation is in fact modified in infinite degrees by all manner of 
social and political conditions. There are laws that wake and laws 
that slumber, laws that are strictly followed, laws that are evaded, and 
laws that are quietly neglected. The very same written law will 
take quite a different complexion by change of times, persons, and 
administration. Every school has its own comment on the text. 
The judges who were James IT.’s instruments could not meddle with 
the Petition of Right in its actual terms, but they sent peaceful 
citizens and honourable women to execution on trifling or infamous 
evidence of imaginary treasons. Though far more despicable and 
servile than any of their predecessors under Charles or the first 
James, they could not repeat their performances in the matters of 
impositions and ship-money ; but they discovered that the king had 
a supreme dispensing power which enabled him to undo for all 
practical purposes the work of the Reformation. The Bill of Rights 
was the declaration of a people whose long-suffering was exhausted 
that these things and such as these should no longer be. It was an 
exercise of political power to ensure that the legal securities for 
freedom and good government should be fully, fairly, and actively 
maintained in force. It was the determination of England that the 
laws which guarded the liberties of Englishmen should thenceforth 
wake and not sleep. To a great extent they had slept under the 
Tudors; they might have slept for generations more if Elizabeth had 
been succeeded by a ruler of men instead of a perverse pedant; even 
after the Commonwealth they might have again fallen into lethargy if 
Charles II. had learnt any lesson of statesmanship from his misfor- 
tunes, or James II. had been possessed of common prudence. 
Happily for the nation the accumulated follies of the Stuarts made 
this impossible. The Bill of Rights takes up the interrupted note 
of the Petition of Right, and is the last word of a nation who had 
trusted and had been deceived till they could trust no more. Legally 
there is nothing new, or hardly anything; politically there is the 
difference between taking a man’s word and taking security. 

But when we say that legally there is nothing new, this must not 
be understood in too large a sense. When you define a rule that 
existed in a less definite shape before, you cannot help adding some- 
thing to it. Do what you will to make your statement a faithful 
interpretation and nothing more, still it is an interpretation, and 
thenceforth you have the new interpretation besides the old text, 
if text there was. Moreover, the interpretation is hardly ever the 
only possible one; it may be clearly the best, but the case must be 
exceptionally clear if no other can make anything like a fair show 
A choice which was held more or less in suspense is fastened upon 
one reading or one shade of meaning in preference to another. The 
right or usage itself may be as ancient as you please, but the new 
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statement gives it a new fixity and force. Such a process is carried 
on every day by courts of justice in deciding disputed points of law. 
Their object is to ascertain what the legal rule is, not to add to it or 
alter it; but they cannot declare the rule without putting something 
more into it, and fixing, as it were, a new starting-point. Most of 
our law has been gradually built up in this fashion; and Acts of 
Parliament, so far from superseding this operation, make it more 
necessary than ever, since even the most carefully framed piece of 
legislation is sure to leave some room for doubt as to its application 
to the facts of particular cases. The Bill of Rights and the Petition 
of Right may be regarded as parliamentary definitions or interpre- 
tations of the more ancient instruments and customs on which the 
liberties of England were understood to rest. This is the more 
easily understood when we reflect how much the modern working of 
our Constitution depends on understandings which have never been 
defined by any positive authority. The Sovereign is still perfectly 
entitled, so far as positive law is concerned, to refuse assent to Bills 
sent up by the estates of the realm. No such body as the Cabinet, 
and no such person as a Prime Minister, is in any way known to 
the law. There are Privy Councillors and there is a First Lord of 
the Treasury ; the Cabinet is a wholly informal committee of the 
Privy Council, and the First Lord of the Treasury is in an equally 
informal manner its chief. When Lord Beaconsfield described 
himself in the Treaty of Berlin as First Minister of England, it was 
remarked as a thing without precedent even in diplomatic documents. 
Our positive constitutional law takes no notice of the existence of 
parties or their leaders. It is a legal principle that the Crown can 
act only through Ministers who are responsible to Parliament; but 
the manner in which those Ministers are chosen, which is an 
extremely important part of the practical machinery of government, 
is outside legal definition and beyond legal control. There is not 
even any positive rule that Ministers who are not peers must have 
seats in the House of Commons. One might go on by the hour 
putting examples of things which would probably or certainly be 
unconstitutional in the sense of running counter to some of the 
understandings on which government is carried on, but which 
certainly would not be illegal. With this system of understand- 
ings the Constitution has worked smoothly for nearly half a century, 
and so long as it goes on working smoothly there will be no need 
for further definition. It is conceivable, however, that the necessity 
for it might somehow arise. In such a case it might happen that 
the Cabinet, like other committees of the Privy Council which 
began in an informal way, like the superior courts of justice them- 
selves, should come to acquire a legal existence. A similar process, 
though not quite the same, is being exemplified before our eyes in 
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the House of Commons. The positive rules of debate are so framed 
as to leave an immense latitude to members and give immense 
opportunities for delay. They were framed, and long acted upon, 
on the assumption that members of the House of Commons would 
behave themselves as reasonable men and gentlemen, and would not 
obstruct public business for obstruction’s sake. But in the last two 
or three years certain ingenious members have invented the policy 
of obstruction for the set purpose of bringing the whole proceedings 
of Parliament to a dead-lock, and thus intimidating the House into 
compliance with their demands. What is the result of this? After 
all the House is master of its own rules, and will not allow them to 
be notoriously abused. A new rule has already been made; and if 
that is not found effectual, we cannot doubt that other and more 
stringent measures will be taken. The understanding founded on 
trust having broken down, positive regulation becomes needful. 
Thus far we have been considering the political aspect of actual 
laws and legal institutions. But legal ideas of a more abstract kind 
have also made their mark on politics, and a greater one than might 
be expected. One instance must suffice to illustrate this, but it shall 
be a striking one. We have just been speaking of the Revolution 
and the Bill of Rights. It may seem hardly serious to say that a 
considerable number of those who, after being more or less troubled 
with legal and other scruples, determined that their allegiance was 
no longer due to James II., were mightily fortified in their resolu- 
tion by a legal fiction. Yet such is the plain fact. The Convention 
Parliament declared that James had “endeavoured to subvert the 
Constitution of the kingdom by breaking the original contract 
between king and people.” This original contract, called by later 
writers the Social Contract, was nothing else than a supposed compact 
on which society and government were founded. It is hardly 
needful to state that such a compact is purely fictitious. It is a 
putting of the cart before the horse. There can be no contract 
until there are laws and government; and this theory seeks to 
explain the force of law by founding it on a prior contract. Men 
living in a state of individual independence are supposed to come 
together and agree to form a society, whereas we now know that 
individual rights and independence become possible only when 
society has reached a fairly advanced stage. It is the fallacy of 
carrying back modern legal notions to times and circumstances 
where the facts to which they are applicable do not exist. But it 
would be out of place here to discuss the doctrine of the Social Con- 
tract at any length, and the more so as it has been excellently 
treated hy Mr. Leslie Stephen in his History of English Thought in 
the Eighteenth Century. The curious point I wish to call your 
attention to is that this theory, being distinctly the offspring 
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of speculative minds under the influence of legal training, was 
eagerly seized upon for the service of practical politics by our 
statesmen of the Revolution." The express engagements of the 
coronation oath might seem at first sight to give a better reason 
for declaring James in default. This, however, was suggested 
only to be put aside, ostensibly on the technical ground that 
the king is as much king, and therefore as much entitled to the 
subject’s allegiance, and bound in turn to govern according to law, 
before he is crowned as after. No doubt it was felt that a broader 
position must be taken as against the doctrine of absolute divine 
right. It may now seem to us incomprehensible that rational men 
should adopt or act upon such a doctrine, but at the time it had a real 
power, and troubled the consciences of many good men who were no 
friends of tyranny. To combat it with effect a counter theory was 
necessary, the time and the men not being ripe for a frank appeal 
to public utility. The happy fiction of the social contract was ready 
to hand, and smoothed over the difficulty. But though it deserves 
to be called happy to that extent, it is a still happier thing that the 
original contract, though it was prominent in the declaration of the 
two Houses, somehow did not find its way into the Bill of Rights. 
Had it been embodied in the Act which established the Protestant 
succession, it might have become for English citizens at large what 
it really was for a time to the Whig party, a political article of 
faith. 

In the fragmentary view I have given you of some of the leading 
epochs in English politics, I have tried to make it plain to what an 
extent the forms of legal institutions, conceptions and claims of 
strictly legal right, and even the fictions of legal speculation, have 
entered into the very bones and marrow of the history of our country. 
We have at the same time, perhaps, obtained a glimpse of a much 
wider truth which also has its political significance, namely, that 
law and the machinery of law, like all other human institutions, 
grow and cannot be made to order. And if I have succeeded in 
bringing it home to any one of you that in the light of these ideas 
the critical and historical study of the laws of England is far from 
being the dry and crabbed business which most Englishmen still 
suppose it to be, I shall count my pains well rewarded. 

FREDERICK PoLtock. 


(1) Hooker, whose authority Locke is glad to put forward on his side, appears to be 
the first considerable English author in whom the idea is found. It occurs in the Par- 
liamentary debates of 1628, and in the trial of Charles I. There, however, the corona- 
tion oath is as much or more insisted upon. 

(2) Lord Clarendon’s speech, 5 Parl. Hist. 76. 
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Nicnotas ALEXxEIvircH NekrasorF was born November 22nd, 1821, 
in the government of Kamenetz-Podolski, at a small town where 
the regiment in which his father served happened to be then 
quartered. Whilst still young he lost his mother, a good and brave 
woman, who in her eighteenth year had fled from her Polish home 
with the poet’s father, and who on many an occasion defended her 
children from his rough and tyrannous usage. In later years the 
poet loved to celebrate her virtues and beauty, as in the following 
lines taken from his well-known poem entitled My Mother :— 


‘* Born in a strange land, not less unhappy 
But less harsh and sullen than our own, 
Thou wert alone, from thy eighteenth year, 
Alone in our morose dull clime of the north ; 
And he, to whom fate had assigned thee, 
And with whom thou trustingly fledst from home, 
He ceased to love thee: but not so thou, 
Only death could release thee from thy vow of love. 
To thee I sing, dear mother, my hymn of repentance, 
Praying thee, with warm tears of pity 
From those soft blue eyes of thine 
To wash each dark stain from out my soul.” 


Soon after her death his father quitted the army with the rank 
of major, and retiring to the family estate near Yaroslaff accepted a 
place as Commissioner of the County Police. The duties of his 
office were fulfilled with that high-handed disregard of law and 
right which, in the old times preceding the establishment of regular 
tribunals of justice, for the most part characterized Russian police 
administration. The boy, then in his twelfth year, often accompanied 
his father in his official journeys, and was thus witness of cruel 
extortions practised on the poor peasantry, and scenes that left on 
his mind an indelible impression, the remembrance of which gave 
in after years a gloomy colouring to his pictures of Russian life :— 

‘*Once more I behold the familiar places, 
Where the days of my fathers, barren and reckless, 
Were passed in riot and in petty tyranny ; 
Where the herd of oppressed and trembling slaves 
Envied the free life of the dog and the horse ; 


Where I was fated first to see the light of God’s world, 
And where I soon learned the lesson of patience and hate.” 


He was placed first at a grammar school, and afterwards, in 1839, 
sent to a cadet’s school at St. Petersburg; but his aversion to the 
military service and his predilection for the literary profession were 
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so strong that he soon left the academy, and determined to prepare 
himsef for the university. He thereby incurred the displeasure of 
his father, who immediately stopped all supplies, and Nekrasoff found 
himself reduced to a state of absolute penury. He himself has told 
us the story of these years of suffering and hunger. ‘I was literally 
starving,” he writes, “and it is simply terrible to think what an 
appetite I then had. I remember once playing at cards with some 
students almost as poor as myself, and winning a shilling, with 
which I bought some rolls. I do not recollect how many my two 
friends ate, but I know I devoured all they left.” As we might 
expect, he soon got into debt for the damp, ill-furnished room he 
rented from an old soldier, and returning late one cold autumn 
night was refused admittance and locked out. For hours the home- 
less lad wandered along the streets, his thin and well-worn cloak 
affording but a sorry protection against the wind and snow, till, 
overcome with fatigue and hunger, he sank down on the doorstep of 
a shop. At that late hour the street was deserted and lonely, but 
suddenly approaching steps were heard, and looking up he saw a 
beggarman and boy. The latter had already begun in a whining 
tone the form of prayer for charity usual with Russian mendicants— 
“For the sake of Christ’’—when, seeing that Nekrasoff was half- 
frozen to death, the man offered to find him a shelter for the night. 
They accordingly brought him to a beggars’ haunt in the purlieus 
of the city. It was a large room, dimly lighted with two tallow 
candles that just made the darkness visible, and round a long table 
in the centre were gathered some twenty or thirty men and women 
drinking and smoking. ‘There is a scholar we have picked up that 
has no home,” said his host by way of introducing him to the 
company, “so give him some vodki.”” One of the beggars, an old 
woman, arranged a mattress in a corner of the room, covered him up 
with a blanket, and placed a greasy but soft pillow under his head. 
He soon fell fast asleep, and on awaking late in the morning found 
himself alone with his good friend. She came up to him and said, 
“Write out a paper for me that I want, or else I shall get into 
trouble with the police.” He did so, and she insisted on his taking 
threepence for his pains. And with this modest sum he had to 
begin life again as best he could. 

In the meanwhile the time had come when he must pass the 
entrance examination at the university. Unfortunately, he failed in 
one of the subjects he had to take up, and but for the kindly inter- 
ference of M. Pletnieff, the rector, the privations endured for the 
sake of being admitted as a university student would have been in 
vain. It was no easy task to provide the customary fees, or to find 
rent money for the humble lodging that he took in one of the shab- 
biest and most distant quarters of the town. But he struggled bravely 
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on, and allowed no difficulties to daunt him. ‘I swore to myself,” 
are his confident words, “that I would never die in a garret.” 
The vow was more than kept, and after years of hard persistent 
work he reaped. his long-delayed reward :— 
‘« The evening stars shone dimly, 
The winds blew loud and the heavy rain poured down, 


As I bade a last adieu to my country home, 
And set out for the far distant capital. 


‘*In my hand I bore a long thick staff, 
On my shoulder hung the well-nigh empty wallet, 
On my back an old sheepskin fur, 
And in my pocket just—fifteen pence. 


‘‘ Without money, rank, or title, 
Little in stature, ungainly in feature ! 
Since then forty years have gone by, 
And now in my pocket is—a million!” 

At first, of course, he was only too glad to accept any drudging 
occupation in the shape of correcting for the press or giving lessons ; 
but by contributing several compositions in verse to one or two of 
the metropolitan monthlies, he soon got introduced into the literary 
circle at Petersburg and Moscow. In 1840 Nekrasoff published a 
small volume, consisting for the most part of poems that had already 
appeared in The Annals of the Country and other journals, under the 
general title of Dreams and Echoes. Though favourably received by 
Foukovski, the poet, and by some of the best reviewers, they were 
severely criticised by Belinski, who curtly declared that “the only 
impression they could produce on the mind of a reader was that 
mediocrity in a poet is an unpardonable defect.’’ We may suppose 
that Nekrasoff himself acquiesced in the justice of this verdict, for 
he carefully withdrew the volume from sale, and it was long a 
literary rarity, though since his death these poems have been in- 
cluded in the last collected edition of his works. Four years later a 
far more important venture was made by the unsuccessful poet in the 
publication of The Petersburg Album, a collection of tales, poems, and 
articles by different writers. The Album must ever possess a peculiar 
interest from the fact that Dostoevski, the noble-hearted champion 
of the suffering and poor, and whose sudden death all Russia but a 
few months ago mourned as a national loss, contributed to its pages 
Poor People, the first of his novels. In an autobiographical sketch, 
published in 1877, the year of Nekrasoff’s death, Dostoevski has 
related the story of his first introduction to the poet. ‘‘ When I had 
finished my first novel, Poor People, I did not know what to do with 
it, or to whom to send it. I had not a literary acquaintance, unless, 
indeed, it were Grigorovitch, and the only thing he had ever written 
was a short sketch published in one of the magazines. At that time 
he was living in the same rooms with Nekrasoff. One evening we 
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were together, when he said to me, ‘Bring your manuscript 

(which, by the way, he had never read) ; ‘Nekrasoff thinks of 
publishing an annual, and I will show it to him.’ I took it, saw 
Nekrasoff, but was so confused and agitated that, after having 
shaken hands and exchanged a word or two, I hurried home. That 
evening I went to see a friend, and we sat for hours talking about 
Gogol’s Dead Souls, and reading our favourite passages, I suppose, 
for the hundredth time. It was already four o’clock when I reached 
home—a bright clear night, as light as day, a real Petersburg night. 
All at once I heard a loud ring of the bell, and on opening the door, 
Nekrasoff and Grigorovitch rushed in, both in a state of indescribable 
excitement. It appeared that early in the evening they had begun 
reading my tale—read ten pages. Nekrasoff said, ‘That will be 
enough.’ But when they had finished ten they decided to read just 
ten more, and so they passed the whole night, one relieving the 
other when he got tired, like sentinels at a post. When they came 
to the scene of the student’s death, Nekrasoff more than once com- 
pletely broke down, and, suddenly striking the table, exclaimed, 
‘That is genius!’ At last the reading came to an end, and then 
they agreed to set off immediately for my rooms. ‘ What does it 
matter if he be asleep?’ cried Nekrasoff. ‘We will wake him; 
that is better than any sleep!’” From that day a friendship that 
soon ripened into close intimacy was formed between the two young 
writers, and of the many tributes paid to Nekrasoff’s memory none 
was inspired with a heartier love or more genuine warmth than the 
few words pronounced by Dostoevski over his grave. 

The story of the remaining years of the poet’s life may be briefly 
related. His studies at the university were interrupted, in order 
that he might devote himself exclusively to a literary career. He 
became editor of The Contemporary and of The Annals of the Country, 
two journals that, under his direction, soon secured a high and 
enviable position in the periodical literature of Russia. The former 
was some years ago suppressed in consequence of Tchernitchevski’s 
novel, What is to be done now? But the latter, under the editor- 
ship of M. Kraevski, still continues to be the organ of the Russian 
Liberal party. With all the energy natural to his character 
Nekrasoff threw himself heart and soul into the work, sparing 
neither time nor labour in the advocacy of those radical reforms 


of which his country still stands in such need. To use his own 
words :— 


“The years of my youth, the pleasant spring of life, 
Were weighted with the heavy burden of unrespited work, 
Nor was I ever the spoiled pet of ease or the friend of sloth.” 


But the privations of his earlier days could not fail in the end to tell 
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upon a constitution that at its best was never robust, and these 
years of excessive labour, followed by a short period of reckless 
abandonment to pleasure, marked by his wonted indifference to 
prudence or moderation, served completely to ruin his health. The 
last three years of his life were passed in uninterrupted pain; but 
even when most ill he would crawl from his bed and spend an hour 
or two each day in reading and dictating verses of his own composi- 
tion. ‘I am so ill,” he writes to a Moscow friend a few months 
before his death, “‘ that I can no longer work, and find it difficult even 
to think. All I can send you to-day are the following four lines 
On a Portrait :— 


‘* Thy claim to glory is but fragile, 
And if we deduct from thy rare triumphs 
The errors of thy youth, the weaknesses of later years, 
This, dear friend, must be thy epitaph :—I have failed ! ” 


“‘ You will see,” he adds in a postscript, ‘the lines are applicable to 
most of us, myself among the number.” As we read this and 
similar expressions of a fear, wrung from him by long and torturing 
pain, lest he should have failed in the work of his life, we turn to his 
poems, and in the wide, large-hearted sympathy for the poor, and in 
the passionate devotion to his country with which they are inspired, 
we find the full and complete expiation of any errors and short- 
comings that may have darkened more than one scene in his wild 
and chequered life. The task he had set himself on entering the 
world he had nobly fulfilled, and thereby won the loving homage 
paid to his memory by the crowd of mourners, composed for the 
most part of young students, who followed to the grave the poet who 
had done more than any of his contemporaries to awaken his country 
to a consciousness of the strength she possessed in the untried 
energies of her despised and enslaved people, and to hasten the day 
when their right to freedom should be acknowledged. 

In order to understand the position which Nekrasoff occupies in 
contemporary Russian literature, we should remember that whilst 
one class of writers, chiefly represented by Polonski, the poet, and 
Count Tolstoi, the dramatist, have maintained the Poushkin con- 
ception of poetry, and are artistic idealists, another and far more 
numerous group, composed of writers like Goncharoff, Tourgenieff, 
Dostoevski, and Tolstoi, the novelist, are the immediate followers of 
Gogol in their portrayal of humanity as it is, and in the pictures 
they give of common daily life. They have brought poetry down 
from heaven, and made it the echo, not of the fantastical, but of the 
real. ‘“‘ The real hero of my tales,” writes Tolstoi, “‘is truth ;” and 
the same may be said of Nekrasoff, who is essentially the poet of the 
people. The life of the peasant, his toil, vexations, distresses, faults, 
weaknesses, and rare joys, form the theme of his best poems. They 
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describe to us the vice and misery which he himself had witnessed 
and partly felt in his youth, and they are completely free from those 
‘‘ tinsel trappings ” of style poets generally employ to adorn and set 
off their pictures. His poetry is of this world, unmixed with the 
purely ideal or imaginary, and his music, to use his own expression, 
is “the fellow-friend of the wretched poor born to strife, suffering, 
and toil.”’ In these words we have the crowning characteristic of 
Nekrasoff’s poetry. Others had before him, from time to time, 
denounced serfdom, condescendingly pitied the hard fate of the 
mowjik, and even prophesied the day ‘“‘when slavery should dis- 
appear at the nod of the Tsar;” but their verse lacks too often that 
touch of reality which nothing but actual experience can give; they 
write as outsiders, and occupy towards the people much the same 
position as the actor in Hamlet does to Hecuba, whose woes he none 
the less so passionately declaims. Nekrasoff, on the contrary, is of, 
not above, the people ; he does not write about them, but he feels 
with them, and their belief, hopes, and griefs are his own. It is this 
dominant trait which has gained for his poems such a marvellous 
popularity ; nor need we find any difficulty in attaching credit to 
the story related by his biographer, how one of the speeches de- 
livered on the day of his funeral, in which a comparison was 
drawn between Nekrasoff and Poushkin, was interrupted by loud 
cries of ‘Greater! greater!”’ Of course no comparison can really 
be made between the two; but the anecdote well explains the origin 
of the strong hold which Nekrasoff has secured on the mind and 
sympathy of the youth of Russia. 

Some of Nekrasoff’s critics have been pleased to censure his poems 
for their tone of monotonous gloom. But is not this rather the 
highest tribute that can be paid to the truthfulness with which they 
reflect the unrelieved gloom of that life of serfdom to which, for so 
many generations, the peasantry of Russia were pitilessly con- 
demned? And when these critics proceed to contrast Nekrasoff 
with poets like Burns, we can only urge that such comparisons are 
idle and inappropriate. The conditions of life surrounding them 
were radically different, and it is only natural if the outcome of their 
experiences, the impressions produced on them by all they felt and 
witnessed, should be equally opposed. The gaiety of a Burns would 
be strangely misplaced in pictures of a life whose lightest songs are 
coloured with a tinge of melancholy. To a foreigner, and to one 
ignorant of the actual condition of the Russian peasant prior to his 
emancipation, there may seem something exaggerated and affected 
in the sombre tone of Nekrasoff’s poems; but, in reality, which of 
us has ever listened to the wailing, plaintive songs chanted by the 
labourer at his work, without recalling those lines in which the poet 
has so sadly seized on their true signification— 
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‘*T am on the Volga: what groan echoes 
O’er the waters of the great Russian river ? 
That groan with us is called a song.” 


In one of his most characteristic poems, Nekrasoff has given us a 
portrait, “drawn at full length as in a picture,” of the typical Ivan, 
as he stands before his master, unwashed, silent, and unkempt, ever- 
lastingly half drunk, with tattered clothes, and boots innocent of 
blacking and down at heel, his favourite pipe and greasy tobacco- 
pouch leering out of his pocket. Neither he nor any of his fore- 
fathers have ever boasted of a home of their own; nor has he been 
brought up to any one particular trade, but “is sempstress, cook, 
and carpenter all in one,” and does any job to which he is set, or if 
he fails is sworn at and well beaten. One day Ivan is nowhere to be 
found, having sneaked off to pass a merry night with his friend the 
publican, who was “also a secret purloiner of the squire’s turkeys 
and fowls.” Careless of what may come, Ivan gives himself up heart 
and soul that night to the dance, so that “‘every limb and joint and 
the very ring in his right ear danced madly for joy,” and he became 
for a few hours completely oblivious of the ills of life. 

‘* In the morning he is called before his lord : 
Where have you been skulking since yesterday ? 
I? nowhere: before God: it is true, 

I have been standing at the gate. 


What, all night long ? And then came rude equivocations, 
Stupid, manifest, and patent lies. 


If he had teeth,—one or two were knocked down his throat; 
If he had none,—his ears half twisted off. 

Pardon, pardon! cries with whining voice Ivan. 

Go, idiot, and roast a goose for dinner, 

And see the cabbage-soup is well prepared!” 


And then, another day, poor Ivan is again summoned before his 
master. In his drunken fear, his mind is dazed as to what new 
offence is going to be brought up against him, but to his surprise 
“liberty had come,” and he is allowed to go whither he likes :— 

‘* And lost among the enfranchised people 
Our Ivan suddenly disappears : 
How dost thou live in thy new-won liberty ? 
Where art thou? Eh? Ivan?” 

“ How dost thou live in thy new-won liberty ?”’ is a question most 
of us have asked, and I think there is to be found in the poems 
written by Nekrasoff subsequently to the year 1861 an answer, which 
recommends itself the more because unfounded on the wild dreams of 
enthusiasts who imagined that, once the edict of emancipation was 
signed, the work of reform was finally accomplished. ‘‘To redress the 
wrongs of centuries,” he warns us, “is no easy task;” and there is a 
wise moderation in the joy he feels at the thought that henceforth 
the peasant is free to choose his work and lot in life :— 
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‘« Tf thou wilt—remain a mouwjik all thy life, 
If thou canst—soar to heaven with an eagle’s flight ! 
Many of our fondest hopes will be deceived : 
The mind of man is cunning and inventive, 
I know: and in the place of slavery chains 
Men will easily forge a hundred others: 
So be it: but the people shall have strength to break them, 
And my muse with hope salutes the dawn of liberty.” 


And if, besides the ills that in every country are the heritage of 
the poor, serfdom left behind it traces not soon or easily to be 
removed, still with the restoration of liberty labour acquired a 
dignity it had never enjoyed before, and the peasant has begun to 
take pride in his work, and the rough brutality of a coarse age has 
yielded to a kindlier sympathy towards those for whom and with 
whom he toils. It is this feeling which Nekrasoff has so well inter- 
preted in the most finished of all his shorter poems, ‘‘ Home from 
Work;” and I would fain hope that the “tone of sober truth” which 
characterizes the original, and won for it the special praise of a critic 
like Tourgenieff, has not altogether been lost in the following close 
and word for word translation :— 


‘*Good evening, wife! Good evening, little ones! 
Bring out the liquor! Eh, what a frost has set in! 
You have, then, forgotten how you drained the last bottle quite, 
When the tithe-collector called to see us.—Well no great trouble ! 


‘* A poor sinner can warm himself even if ke has no spirit : 
But tell me, you looked to the horse, wife, well, 
For in the spring the bonny beast was nigh starved, 
When the hay began to fail. 


‘* Eh, I am dead with fatigue. . . . Well, you have seen to the horse ? 
So now, give me something warm to eat. 
I have not been able, darling, to heat the stove to-day, 
For, you know, the wood has run out. 


‘Well a poor sinner can warm himself without soup: 
But you have given our horse a good feed of oats, 
For it was he alone that helped us the summer through, 
And the brave beast worked hard in our four fields. 


** And now, ’tis hard for us to drag the timber home, 
The roads are quite cut up. . . . How, is there not a morsel of bread. 
It is all finished, darling. I’ve sent to neighbours to ask for some, 
And they have promised to let us have a little by the dawn. 


‘* Well, and a poor sinner can sleep even if he has no bread: 
But, wife, lay down some straw for the horse ; 
Why, this very winter our bonny beast has drawn 
More than three hundred timber-rafts.” 


The best of Nekrasoff’s poems, Red Nosed Frost, To Whom is 
Life in Russia Worth Living, and Russian Women were written in the 
rare leisure hours he could snatch from his heavy labours as journalist 
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and editor. The first of these three, published in 1863, is dedicated 
to his favourite sister Anna, as “ the last of my poems written for 
thee and inscribed to thee;” and its tone of melancholy is doubtless 
the result of the circumstances under which it was composed. The 
fearful disease from which he was to suffer so long then just declared 
itself, and more than once the doctors despaired of his life, and each 
poem he henceforth wrote was commenced with the presentiment it 
would be the last, and that he might not even be spared to conclude 
it. It opens with a brief but picturesque description of an old 
woman driving a sledge laden with a plain rude coffin in the midst 
of a blinding snowstorm. The vehicle stops at the door of a hut, 
and then we are introduced to Dora, the widowed heroine, in whom, 
with his wonted ease of style and simplicity of language, the poet has 
sympathisingly sketched the perfect type of a peasant wife :— 


‘‘In many a Russian hamlet we may find such women, 
With quiet earnestness of face, 
With a grace of strength in their every movement, 
As they go by with royal gait and queenly look, 
With beauty that even the blind may see, 
And those who see it will mutter to themselves : 
Such bring sunshine with them wherever they come.” 


Whilst the aged mother is busy arranging the coffin she has 
brought home from the neighbouring town, and whilst the old father 
is digging the grave in a spot “ where the rays of the sun shall play 
around the cross surmounting it,” Dora, too proud to shed a tear, 
works the shroud, as the wailers chant their wild requiem to the 
dead :— 


‘Whither, darling dove, with thy dark-blue wings 
Hast thou flown so far away ? 
In manly beauty, in stature, and in strength, 
In all the village thou hadst ne’er thy peer. 


‘*To the sire thou wert a counsellor sage, 
To the labourer in the field thou wert a helping mate, 
To the guest thou gayest the bread and salt of welcome, 
To wife and children thou gavest thy love. 


‘* Wherefore didst thou make thy stay so short ? 
Wherefore hast thou, love, deserted us ? 
Thou didst reconsider thy first thought, 
Tkou didst reconsider with the damp cold earth, 


‘**Thou didst reconsider, and ordained that we 
Should remain orphaned in the world, 
As we wash thee now, not with water fresh, 
But with our hot and burning tears. 


‘¢ The aged mother will die with weeping ; 
Thy father cannot live alone ; 
Like the forest-birch lopped of its tuft 
Is the housewife in the house without her mate. 
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‘‘ But thou, wretched one, hast no pity for her, 
No pity for thy children Awake, arise ! 
Then in the summer from thy father’s plot of land 
Thou canst reap the golden harvest fall. 


‘* Food of our eyes! unfold thy hands, 
Look up with thy falcon glance, 
Shake thy silken locks, 

Open thy sweet mouth ! 


‘‘Then for joy we would boil 
The honey and strong drink, 
Would seat thee at the table; 
Eat, longed for, and our darling! 


‘¢Then would we stand before thee, 
Our bread-giver and hope of home, 
Nor once take our eyes from off thee, 
And would greedily devour thy sweet words.” 


The funeral over, Dora hurries home to prepare the meal for her 
young children, but finds that the last faggot has been burnt out, 
and though she fain would stay to rest, there is no time to idle or 
caress the little ones, and she at once sets off to the forest in search 
of wood with the same horse that had borne her husband to his last 
resting-place. And at the very moment when she is gathering her 
strength, and has already raised the axe to cut down a large pine- 
tree, from its topmost branch gleams forth the face of the dread frost- 
king. Whispering in her ear, “Art thou warm, fair one?” he 
stretches out his ice-cold arms and clasps her tightly to his breast. 
Not a sound breaks the dead silence of the forest, when suddenly a 
hurried noise is heard as a squirrel leaps from bough to bough, and 
dislodges a mass of crusted snow that falls heavily on the woman’s 
face, but she does not stir, wrapped as she is for ever in her frozen 
trance. 

In a conversation with one of his friends during his last illness, 
Nekrasoff spoke of To Whom is Life in Russia Worth Living as his 
favourite poem and the work by which he hoped to be longest 
remembered. “Tf,”’ he continued, “I could but have three or four 
years more of life; for it can only be judged as a whole, and the 
farther I advance in it, the clearer is my idea of the way in which 
the action of the poem must be developed, with its new characters 
and new scenes. At first, I had no distinct notion how it should end, 
but now all is thought out, and I feel that the poem will gain more 
and more. But I fear I shall not live to finish it, for the hand of 
death is already on me.” His fears unhappily proved to be too 
well founded, and the poem was never completed. By adopting 
the style, language, and metre of the old popular tales, the poet 
has forestalled any objection that might be raised on score of the 
improbability of the main incident on which the whole story turns. 
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Seven peasants engage in hot dispute as to who in Russia lives most 
happily and most at his ease: Roman says, the country proprietor ; 
Damian selects the tchinovnik ; Luke, the priest ; the brothers Goubine 
vote for the “fat-paunched merchant ;” Pachom fixes his choice on 
the minister of state; and Popoff declares for the Tzar. In defending 
the merits of their respective candidates, the disputants grow so 
eager and excited, that each forgets why he had set out from home 
or whither he is bound, and they wander on quarrelling and wran- 
gling till they find themselves belated in a dark, thick forest. There 
an enchanted bird comes to their help, promises beforehand that 
their clothes shall not wear out and that a sufficient amount of food 
and drink shall be provided for them, makes them swear to cease 
fighting and to settle the question in dispute ‘reasonably and like 
men that fear God,” and bids them set out on a pilgrimage to the 
most widely separated parts of the empire, in order that they may 
by comparing different lives be able to decide in what rank and 
calling true happiness is to be found. The plot would therefore have 
afforded the poet an opportunity of sketching the most varied phases 
of Russian life, but those portions of the work referring to the 
tehinovnik, the minister of state, and the Tsar were never completed, 
and its four cantos—the last of which, owing to vexatious inter- 
ferences on the part of the censor, was only published in February of 
the present year—consequently treat of his favourite theme, the 
actual condition of the peasantry, and give a picture that has been 
challenged for its pessimist colouring by official critics, but which 
those who condemn most loudly are well aware is true in its every 
minutest detail. Of the different stories which make up the poem, 
the most striking is that of Ermile, to whom the pilgrims are on one 
occasion advised to apply, since he, better than any, will be able to 
decide who it is in Russia that lives happily and at his ease. 


‘* And who may this Ermile be? 
A prince, eh? an excellency, or a count? 
Nor prince, nor excellency, nor count, 
But simply a moujik—nothing more.” 

They are then informed how by a life of unswerving honesty he 
gained the confidence of his fellow peasants, and how their trust in 
him was so great that they once willingly collected and gave to him 
on loan a large sum of money to extricate him from a difficulty into 
which he had been brought by no fault of his own, but through the 
knavery of others. The pilgrims wonderingly ask “by what witch- 
craft ” he succeeded in obtaining such an unwonted proof of sympathy 
and help, and are told, “it was by no witchcraft but by integrity 
alone,’ and that when the old earl died and the young heir called 
upon his serfs to choose from among themselves an overseer, they 
immediately and as one man elected Ermile. For years he governed 
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justly and in the fear of God, turning neither to the right hand nor 
to the left; but once he allowed himself to be persuaded by his lord 
to falsify the recruiting list, and in place of the. rightful candidate 
to substitute the son of Nenile Vassilievna. From that moment his 
conscience allowed him no rest or repose, and in spite of all remon- 
strances he compelled the village elders to assemble and to judge 
him for the offence of which he had been guilty— 


‘«¢ And Ermile Ilyitch came before us, 
Bareheaded, gaunt, with fettered feet, 
And hands bound tight with cords: 
He came and spake ;—Time was, 
When I judged you by the law of conscience, 
Now am I more guilty than you all: 
Judge me then, and pronounce your sentence on me. 
And low to our feet he bowed, 
The madman refused to give or take, 
But stood, as he groaned and crossed himself, 
And all wore filled with pity to see him there, 
As suddenly he fell upon his knees 
Before Nenile Vassilievna.” 


Through the influence of the earl all is arranged; but though he 
thus escapes punishment the proud-hearted peasant feels humiliated, 
resigns the office he had betrayed, and expiating by long years of 
faithful service to the commune the injustice he had committed, wins, 
if possible, still more than he had done before the love and esteem 


of his fellow-serfs. And whilst the story of the good man is being 
related, one of the listeners interrupts the narrator— 


‘‘ Five years ago we were neighbours, 
Lived in the same village, and I knew him well. 
Verily, he was in heart and soul a true moujik. 
Justly he could claim all that brings a man 
Real happiness: a quiet conscience, 
Wealth, and honour: 
Honour, to be envied, sincere, 
Not bought with money, 
Or given in fear, but the prize 
Of strict integrity, wisdom, goodness. 
But still, I tell you once again, 
It is in vain you go to seek him out: 
He is, and long has been, a convict in the galleys.” 


He is asked why, and, first answering like a true Russian peasant 
‘“‘God willed it so,” reminds them of the serious riots that some 
years before broke out in the district where Ermile lived, and which 
for a while the severest measures on the part of the Government 
failed to suppress. The expedient to which the bewildered authorities 
in the end resorted is thoroughly characteristic of Russian rule. 
The troops are marched into the village, and the commander is on the 
point of ordering them to fire, when a happy idea strikes the district 
scribe, and he speaks to him of Ermile as one who had long possessed 
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the unlimited confidence of the people. “Call him hither, quick ! ” 
is the reply ; and that same day poor Ermile, without trial and igno- 
rant as to what crime he is accused of, is sent into exile for life. 

Russian Women may serve as an answer to the accusation so often 
brought against Nekrasoff as poet, and to which I have already more 
than once referred. Weare told that he grossly exaggerates the 
actual social and political condition of the Russian people, and that 
the misery in which he represent them to be sunk is an exceptional 
and not a general phenomenon. But these two poems, at least, are 
historically true ; they are no creations of the fancy ; and yet the story 
in both is as terribly sombre as any we can find in those of his poems 
which are avowedly fictitious. As we read these records of uninter- 
rupted monotonous woe, of sufferings undeserved, and of the uncom- 
plaining endurance with which men, whose only crime was they 
loved their country too well, bore the hideous horrors of Siberian 
exile, we ask with the heroine of the first of these poems— 


‘* Tell me, is the whole country thus wretched ? 
Is there nowhere even the shadow of plenty and content ? 
Thou art now in the empire of beggars and of slaves, 
Was the curt reply.” 


The two princes, Trubetskoi and Volkonski, are arrested on a vague 
suspicion of having been concerned in the December revolt of 1825, 
and, in accordance with the arbitrary administration of law then in 
fashion, are without trial exiled and condemned to work as convicts 
in the mines of Siberia. For a time their terrible fate is kept a pro- 
found secret even from their wives, but naturally all is soon dis- 
covered, and then the two women, brought up though they had 
been-in delicacy and refinement, determined to follow their banished 
husbands. Application is made to the Emperor, without whose 
special consent they cannot carry out their brave resolution, and 
after some delay the permission is accorded in a letter written in 
elegant and polished French. It is only at Nerchinsk that they 
meet, and from this distant point together they front a journey the 
perils and dangers of which none save those who have made it can 
imagine. But undauntedly they pursue their way, till at length the 
goal of their seven months’ weary wanderings is attained, and the 
last dangers of the dark mine in which those dearest to them are 
doomed to work are encountered with the same brave spirit that had 
sustained them through all their pilgrimage of devoted love— 
‘* And then I heard a voice cry, He is coming! he is coming! 

And, as I peered eagerly into the distance, 

I darted forth, and nearly fell 

Into a deep canal that stretched before us ; 

But Trubetskoi seized my hand and held me back ; 

With careful haste Serge approached, 

And at each step his chains clanked dismally, 
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The crowd of workmen and their soldier guards 

Made way before us, and a dead silence reigned around, 
And then he saw me, then he saw me, 

And stretching out his hands exclaimed, Marie ! 

And stood, his whole strength failing him, silent and far off, 
Two brother exiles rushed to him and held him up. 

Large warm tears flowed down his death-pale cheeks, 

And his stretched-out hands shook convulsively. 

That same moment the sound of his sweet voice 

Filled my soul with fresh strength, 

With joy, hope, forgetfulness of all past sorrow, 

And with the cry, I am here! I running ran, 

As I hurriedly broke from the hand that still held me back, 
And darted along the plank that bridged the wide canal, 
To meet the fond voice that once more called me to his side, 
Iam here! A bright smile of welcome gleamed over 

His worn sunken features, and was the sole reply. 

Iam here! And a strange feeling of holy joy possessed me. 
Only now, in those fatal mines, 

My ears filled with hideous sounds of woe, 

My eyes riveted to the chains my husband wore, 

Only now, I comprehended what his sufferings were, 

What his strength, and how great his power to endure ; 
Scarce knowing what I did, I bent the knee before him, 
And, ere he could raise me from the ground, 

Pressed my lips to his chains and kissed them.” 


In one of his latest poems, written but a few weeks, before his 
death, Nekrasoff speaks of his muse as being weak in tone and 


powerless to move, and proudly anticipates the advent of the true 
poet, the two heroes of whose song shall be the Tsar, destroyer of 
the inequalities of centuries, and the peasant, in whom the nation 
shall recognise the source and guardian of imperial power. This 
unity of interest and tie of mutual responsibility between ruler and 
ruled forms the central idea of Nekrasoff’s poetry. More than any 
other poet, he has taught the present generation what the work is 
they have to accomplish ; and it is for this reason that his writings 
possess such a peculiar worth to the student of contemporary Russian 
life. 


CHARLES Epwarp TurNeER. 








“THE DRY BONES OF POPULAR EDUCATION.” 
A REPLY. 


THERE are two distinct issues raised in Miss Christie’s article with 
the above title in the last number of the Fortnightly Review. The one 
is, whether the production of reading books for elementary schools 
should be left as hitherto to the private enterprise of book-makers 
and publishers, or should be undertaken by the Education Depart- 
ment, with the effect, of course, of compelling all State-aided schools 
to use the books prescribed by the State, and no others. The second 
issue is, whether reading books, no matter how produced or pro- 
vided, should consist, as at present they mainly do, of interesting 
narrative, useful information, and standard poetry, or of what is 
called pure literature. There is no necessary connection between 
these two questions. They are capable of quite independent discus- 
sion, and those who may agree with Miss Christie in her answer to 
the former question may at the same time differ entirely from her in 
her answer to the second, and vice versd. Miss Christie, however, has 
chosen to mingle the issues and to interweave her conclusions. She 
is of opinion that the State ought to authorise and to prescribe the 
reading books. She is also of opinion that the reading books 
should consist of what she calls ‘‘ real literature,” and should exclude 
everything else. We need not affect surprise at Miss Christie having 
mixed up these proposals, for we are quite certain that she cannot 
have the slightest hope of carrying out her second proposal without 
her first. There is not the smallest chance, we mean to say, of such 
a set of readers as Miss Christie has projected and described ever 
being generally adopted in elementary schools unless the Education 
Department shall compel the schools to use them. Without the 
faintest wish to be uncharitable, we venture to think that Miss 
Christie is herself well aware of this, and to suggest that that has 
been her reason for combining the two proposals and for making 
them interdependent. 

If there appear to be good reasons for Miss Christie mixing up 
these proposals, there are equally good reasons for our desiring 
to keep them separate. The proposal of a uniform series of official 
readers is not‘one on which we are likely to be credited with giving 
an unbiassed opinion. We are of the number of “ book-makers and 
publishers,” of whom Miss Christie writes with so little respect. 
We cannot therefore speak, at least we shall not get credit for speak- 
ing, on this part of the subject with the high disinterestedness of 
philanthropists and lovers of education for its. own sake. We may, 
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nevertheless, be allowed to suggest to those persons (they are not 
likely to be practical educationists) who may possibly be found in 
agreement with Miss Christie on this point, that that “ private enter- 
prise” for which she has so much scorn has done something to 
improve the educational literature of this country during recent 
years. Let any one place side by side the books from which children 
are now taught in elementary schools and the books which their grand- 
fathers, or even their fathers, used, and it will be impossible for him 
tocome to any other conclusion than that immense improvements 
have been made both in the matter and in the appearance of the 
books. These improvements are due to “ private enterprise,” and 
to nothing else. If having to read and to spell is less a weariness 
of the flesh to our children than it was to our fathers, and even to 
ourselves, to what but to “speculation by book-makers and pub- 
lishers ” do we owe the happy change ? 

We in England may learn something from Scotland in this par- 
ticular ; and the illustration is the more striking because that country 
has always held a foremost place among European nations in the 
matter of popular education. A Scottish clergyman has just pub- 
lished his “reminiscences of seventy years.” In his interesting 
picture of the parochial schools as they were half a century ago, he 
says, “ At the time I speak of [about 1826] there was no reading 
book for the more advanced classes but the Bible; none for the 


_ younger classes but selections from the Book of Proverbs; and none 


for beginners but the alphabet, and syllables of two or three letters 
printed on an outer leaf of the Shorter Catechism.’’’ Those who are 
familiar with the history of education do not need to be told that 
this was no exceptional case. It was the rule in Scotland at a time 
when Scotland was still more decidedly ahead of England in the pro- 
vision of popular education than is the case now. And surely no one 
can honestly compare the state of matters here described with that 
which now exists—when there are not only interesting and attrac- 
tive reading books in abundance, and suited to every kind of taste 
except that represented by Miss Christie, but also educational appli- 
ances of endless variety in the shape of wall-sheets, of home-lesson 
books, of pictures and diagrams and reading frames—without admit- 
ting that “the dry bones of popular education,” as they formerly 
existed, have been breathed upon to some purpose, and have become 
“an exceeding great army,” which is effectively doing battle with 
ignorance and coarseness and vice. 

Now this wonderful transformation has been the work, not of a 
Government department, and not of artificial forcing, but of 
“private enterprise” and open competition. Just because the pro- 
duction of school books has been made “ an affair of speculation by 


1) Dr. William Paul’s Past and Present of Aberdeenshire. 
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book-makers and publishers,” the improvement in the style and 
character of the books has been continuous as well as rapid. The 
principle of competition has had full play. It has been the interest 
of every one engaged in the work to secure public favour by striving 
to produce a better article than his predecessors had produced. It 
is amazing that any one in these days—especially that one so much 
interested in education as the writer of the article evidently is— 
should be insensible to the immense advantages which school-book 
literature has derived from the competition of publishing houses, and 
from the ever-quickened ingenuity of rival editors. Indeed, we are 
tempted to usk whether the writer has had much experience either 
of the kind of literature which she essays to criticise, or of the 
class of schools or of children to whose wants and capacities that 
literature is adapted. 

Hardly any feature of the case is more remarkable than the im- 
provement that has taken place in text-books of history, even during 
the ten years to which Miss Christie refers. In place of dense and 
repulsive pages crowded with facts, dates, and proper names, we have 
bright and picturesque narrative, and we have books studded with 
sketch-maps, plans of battle-fields, portraits of great men, and 
spirited pictures of famous scenes. And all this is the result of the 
competition of “ private enterprise.” Free trade in school-books, 
like free trade generally, is a thoroughly healthy system. It secures 
progressive improvement and adaptation to the ever-changing wants 
of successive periods. At one and the same time it forces quality 
upwards and it keeps down price. That which is in the first 
instance merely a matter of trade rivalry, results in intellectual 
vitality from which the public derives great gain. 

One of the chief recommendations of the system is that practically 
and in the long run it gives the workman command of a variety of 
tools, and leaves him free to select the tools best suited at once to his 
hand and to his work. We are quite certain that an order issued 
by the Education Department for the use of an official set of readers 
all over England would be received with dismay and would produce 
disaster. The Education Department deals only with results and 
with the conditions that make results trustworthy. It wisely leaves 
the selection of the means by which the results may be attained to 
the responsible authorities, that is to the schoolmasters and the 
managers of the schools. 

Any one who wishes to see the effect of requiring the use of 
official school-books has only to look at the case of Ireland. There, 
for special reasons which are well known, it was thought advisable to 
issue a set of books sanctioned by the National Commissioners, and 
to prohibit the use of other books in the national schools. These 
books contain much excellent matter. When they were compiled 
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they were exceptionally good. But they were long ago surpassed by 
the efforts of English and Scottish editors and publishers. The pro- 
gressive improvement secured by competition and “private enter- 
prise ” has been altogether wanting. Irishmen complain that their 
books are completely antiquated, and are a hindrance rather than a 
help to the attainment of good results. The Royal Readers and 
others of the same class may be “dry bones” in the estimation of 
Miss Christie, but they are very enticing flesh and blood in the eyes 
of the Irish National schoolmasters, who for many months past have 
been agitating earnestly for leave to use the very books which Miss 
Christie condemns. 

Miss Christie’s second proposal—to supersede the modern general 
readers by books of “ real literature”’»—is one with which we can 
legitimately deal. It is one on which we have some right to be 
heard, as our books have been selected as the typical modern readers. 
Nay, more, it is one on which, for that very reason, the editors and 
publishers of other series will naturally expect us to speak out on 
their behalf, as well as on our own. The publication of such a pro- 
posal in the pages of the Fortnightly Review gives it a degree of 
importance which, in our opinion, and we doubt not in the opinion of 
many others affected by it, it does not in itself possess. This also 
makes it desirable that what we conceive to be the fallacies of the 
article should be exposed in the same organ in which they have been 
promulgated. The prominence given to the Royal Readers in the 
paper is our only reason for undertaking to reply to it. We wish it 
to be clearly understood, at the same time, that we do not write for 
the purpose of defending the Royal Readers in particular. Though 
our books are attacked, we understand that they are attacked in their 
representative character. Our reply will also be representative. We 
shall presume to make common cause with our friendly rivals. We 
shall speak, therefore, only of the principle which has been assailed 
—a principle common to them and us—and not at all of the detailed 
criticisms which apply to our books only. 

We feel bound, at the same time, to acknowledge the compliment 
implied in the selection of the Royal Readers as the typical series, 
even though that has been done for the purpose of attack and con- 
demnation. They were the first series of Readers compiled after the 
passing of the Act of 1870, and nearly all the series published subse- 
quently have followed their distinctive features, and have imitated 
their style with a faithfulness by which we cannot but be flattered. 
Miss Christie of course thinks that they have radical and fatal 
faults; but it is something worth acknowledgment to have them 
characterized by an adverse critic as “the set which is pronounced 
best by the almost unanimous verdict of the school inspectors, and 
which, I am told, is most widely used.” In proportion as this praise 
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is high is the responsibility which it implies great. If the reading 
and the intelligence of the children in the elementary schools of 
England and Scotland have deteriorated during the last decade, we 
must be prepared to bear a large share of the blame. We have no 
reason, however, to shrink from the application of this test. Ac- 
cording to ‘‘the almost unanimous verdict of the school inspectors,” 
and according to the published reports of the Education Depart- 
ment, both the style of reading and the general intelligence of the 
scholars in elementary schools have improved greatly during the 
last ten years. While it may be admitted that this fortunate result 
is due mainly to the care and skill and energy of the school teachers, 
it is impossible to deny at least a share of the credit to the reading 
books which they have used. From this it is safe to infer that the 
Royal Readers and the other sets of readers of the same kind have at 
least served some good purpose. They are tools of which the suc- 
cessful workmen need not be ashamed. 

Miss Christie’s first objection to the modern style of readers is of 
a very sweeping character. It rests on the universal and unquali- 
fied “incompetence” of the compilers. ‘ Already,” she says, “ the 
Council of Education ”—by which she means the Education Depart- 
ment—“ directs in principle, but its direction is rendered valueless 
by the incompetence of those who obey.” We might feel the thrust 
keenly if we did not know that we are condemned in excellent 
company. Unhappily for ourselves we are ignorant of the grounds 
of Miss Christie’s claim to be the thorough-going censor of the 
compilers of modern reading books. As the editors of the series 
which she has singled out for special condemnation, we ought 
to be sunk in the depths of humiliation; but it is some consolation 
to know that we share her censure with several dignitaries of the 
Church, with professors of education and inspectors of schools, 
atid with the principals of the leading training colleges both in 
England and Scotland. When we remember that we have been 
condemned as the editors of the “best” and the “most widely 
used” set of readers, and are presumably not inferior to other 
editors who have high-sounding titles and hold positions of emi- 
nence, our humility is increased rather than diminished. Miss 
Christie tells us that the production of school books requires “a 
certain amount of scholarship” and a great deal of “ general culture,” 
besides ‘sympathy with children and practical experience of the 
drudgery of teaching them;” and she leads us to believe that we and 
all the other editors are entirely destitute of these qualifications. Far 
be it from us to say that this is not the case; but we are content to 
appeal from the verdict of Miss Christie to the verdict of public 
opinion and to the facts of the case. We are only the editors of the 
Royal Readers, and have no other title to fame. But our critic ought 
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to know that there are reading books very similar to ours in plan 
and style, edited by the Rev. Evan Daniel, Principal of the Battersea 
Training College, and Member of the School Board for London ; the 
Rev. J. P. Faunthorpe, Principal of the Whitelands Training 
College ; Thomas Morrison, LL.D., Principal of the Free Church 
Training College, Glasgow; J. M. D. Meiklejohn, Professor of 
Education in the University of St. Andrews; Maurice Paterson, 
M.A., Principal of Moray House Training College, Edinburgh ; 
Canon Ridgway, Principal of the Culham Training College; Canon 
Cromwell, Principal of St. Mark’s Training College, Chelsea; the 
Rev. C. 8S. Dawe, Normal Master in the same College ; and James 
S. Laurie, late one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools. Among 
other compilers and editors who might have been referred to, and 
who are covered by our critic’s condemnation, are “ An Inspector of 
Schools’ and several elementary and secondary teachers of good 
standing and wide experience. But the gentlemen named may 
suffice to indicate the character and the status of the “ book-makers ” 
whose “incompetence” is vitiating the wholesome efforts of the 
Education Department. Such are the men who have had the mis- 
fortune to incur Miss Christie’s censure on account of their deficiency 
in the “ scholarship,” the “culture,” the “ sympathy with children,” 
and the “ practical experience ” which are requisite for the produc- 
tion of a set of reading books for children in elementary schools. 
For ten years the scholastic world has been putting faith in these 
guides. But it seems that it has been utterly mistaken. Its old 
favourites are only base pretenders, from whom it is asked to with- 
draw its allegiance, and to transfer it to the apostle of “real 
literature.’ 

‘The compilers of modern reading books being utterly “incompe- 
tent,” in Miss Christie’s estimation, it is not surprising that she finds 
the books themselves worthless. Her chief objection to them—apart 
from their uniform tone of “ very inferior culture,” due, of course, to 
their unscholarly and uncultured editors—is that they do not “ store 
the mind with ideas worth remembering through life,” that they 
leave the children who use them “outside the pale of cultivated con- 
versation,” so that they are “unable to use the current coin of 
intelligent society.” The books “contain too much matter and 
touch upon too many subjects,” and hence the lessons are charac- 
terized by “ frivolity ” and “ inconsequence.” 

Miss Christie, therefore, proposes to abolish books of miscellaneous 
lessons—stories, literary readings in prose and verse, chapters of 
useful information—and to put in their place books of what she 
calls “real literature.” Her model reading books, be it observed, are 
not to be like the literary reading books, of which some good 
examples at present exist. A collection of extracts, Miss Christie 
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argues, is not a “‘book,”’ any more than the yearly volume of a 


magazine is a “book,” in the true literary sense. It may be called 
a volume, but it is in fact merely a bundle of papers. Byron has 
said that ‘A book’s a book, although there’s nothing in’t;” but, 
according to Miss Christie, a book isn’t a “ book” when it contains 
more things than one. To tell a child of eight years that the First 
Royal Reader is a “book” is to implant in its tender mind a 
literary falsehood. Miss Christie, therefore, insists that each reader 
in the series, from the first to the sixth, shall have the unity as well 
as the pure flavour of a distinct literary work—shall be a “ book ” 
in the sense in which the Pilgrim’s Progress and the Wealth of Nations 
are books. She would relegate poetical pieces, whether for reading 
or for repetition, to what she calls the ‘Learning Book,” which 
would also contain all the grammar and geography the children 
required, “reduced to strings of questions and answers.” The only 
other subject allowed in elementary schools would be history, which 
would be taught in a set of special readers. There would thus be at 
most only three books for each class or standard—a book of “real 
literature,” a book of history, and a Learning Book, containing tables, 
poetry, and catechisms of grammar and geography. 

The Literary Book is the essential feature in this proposal—the 
feature which raises the main issue of Miss Christie’s paper. That 
issue, a8 any one may see, is simply a new phase of the old con- 
troversy between the votaries of literature and the votaries of science. 
The novelties in the scheme are, first, its uncompromising hostility 
to science as a means of culture, involving its complete exclusion 
from the school course; and, second, its application of pure literature 
as the sole instrument of culture to every stage and age, from the 
child of seven to the boy or girl of fifteen. The latter proposal, we 
believe, will be condemned by the great mass of practical teachers. 
We say nothing at present of the absurdity, as it seems to us, of 
connecting “the pale of cultivated conversation” and “ the current 
coin of intelligent society’? with nine-tenths of the children that 
are found in Board schools and other elementary schools. We 
wish to speak in the first place simply of the practical effect of the 
proposed change on school work and school life. 

Miss Christie proposes to keep the children of Standard I. working 
for a whole year at Zsop’s Fables, and at nothing else. The prospect 
of such a course, we should think, would be sufficiently alarming to 
the teachers, and to the children the retrospect at the end of the 
year would be painful in the extreme. However much children 
may delight in fables, it can hardly be doubted that an unbroken 
course of fables extending from day to day over weeks and months 
would become unspeakably tiresome. An occasional fable in the 
midst of other lessons is a welcome change, but perpetual fable could 
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not fail tonauseate. It would be interesting to observe the demeanour 
of a First Standard class in the fourth month, say, of their unbroken 
round of “The Fox and the Crow,” “The Fox and the Stork,” 
“ The Fox and the Grapes,” “The Fox and the Goat.” “The Fox 
and the Tiger,” “The Fox and the Lion,” ‘The Fox in the Well,” 
“The Wolf and the Lamb,” “The Wolf and the Crane,” ‘‘ The 
Wolf and the Kid,” “The Wolf in Sheep’s Clothing,” and so on. 
We should be much mistaken if their lack-lustre eyes did not tell a 
sorrowful tale of flesh wearied and intelligence congested. It would 
hardly console them in their trouble if these children of seven and 
eight years of age—mere babes and sucklings in knowledge—were to 
be told that ‘The Fables of sop are among the classical things of 
knowledge;” that ‘‘the ideas embodied in them are part of that 
common stock of culture which it is desirable to make known to 
everybody ;” that they are being fitted to walk within “the pale 
of cultivated conversation,” or that they are being furnished with 
“the current coin of intelligent society.” 

When we think of the amount of labour which is involved 
in the thorough getting up of every day’s lesson so as to satisfy the 
inspector at the end of the year, we are amazed that any one who 
knows what school work is and what school inspection implies should 
ever have thought of suggesting the slow torture that this proposal 
would entail, alike on scholars and on teachers. Learning to read 
in the first standard of an elementary school does not mean merely 
skimming the surface of a pleasant story. Nearly every word in each 
day’s lesson has to be learned before it is read, and has to be read 
oftener than once before the lesson can be understood, and before the 
teacher can be sure of the children standing the inspector’s test, not 
only for reading but also for spelling and intelligence. If Miss 
Christie knows these things she has shown very slight appreciation 
of the actual difficulties in the suggestions she has made. 

These difficulties are so great, and the consequences of failure to 
surmount them are so serious, that both teachers and scholars need 
every help that can possibly be afforded them. One help certainly 
is to present the reading lessons in the language of children. 
Another help is to make the lessons deal with matters in which 
children are likely to be interested, not once, but continuously from 
day today. ‘To this latter end we hold variety of subjects to be in- 
dispensable. That variety, or rather multiplicity, of matters which 
Miss Christie condemns is a distinct advantage. The novelty which 
each day brings gives zest to each day’s work. All that is requisite 
is that each lesson should be complete in itself, and should give 
sufficient work for the class and for the time which the lesson 
occupies. 


For the Second Standard Miss Christie proposes a book of fairy 
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stories from Grimm, from the Arabian Nights, and from Hans 
Andersen, This proposal is liable to the same objections as that of 
Zésop’s Fables for Standard I. The delight which children take in 
fairy tales is undoubted. It has not been left for Miss Christie to 
discover this, inasmuch as such stories, many of them from the 
standard sources specified by her, are found scattered through the 
series of books which she condemns. Even the grand end which 
Miss Christie has in view—that of familiarizing young people with 
the heroes and heroines of romance—may be quite successfully 
attained in that way. Fairy stories, like fables, are very good read- 
ing for children, if judiciously mingled with other fare; but to 
compel children to feed on fairy stories, and on them alone, for a 
whole year, could hardly fail to cause their taste for romance to pall, 
and to produce a sickening and depressing monotony. 

Miss Christie’s scheme for the Third Standard is even more startling 
than the proposals already referred to. Here her book of “ real 
literature” is to be a “ Gallery of Heroes.” She tells us that her 
“every suggestion is based upon experience of the attraction for 
children possessed by the character in the story;” but we may be 
allowed to doubt whether her experience has been acquired either 
in elementary schools or among the children that attend them. The 
normal age for children in this standard is between nine and ten 
years. The course of reading which Miss Christie desires to prescribe 
for them is to consist of, or at least to include, accounts of “the 
typical deliverers of mankind,” and in doing so she fancies that she 
is delivering the children from ‘‘ the dry bones of popular educa- 
tion.” A prominent feature in the book for this standard which 
Miss Christie condemns is a series of stories of animals—the elephant, 
the tiger, the dog. These, however, are to be cast out as unprofit- 
able servants, and instead, the innocent little urchins are to be told 
about “ the mythical Prometheus, and Hercules, and Perseus.” Our 
censor rejects such useful and interesting information-lessons as 
“The Tea Farmer,” “Houses made of Snow,” “The Busy Little 
Lapp,” “ Whale Hunting,” “A Beaver Town,” and “ Raleigh’s Two 
Plants,” and suggests in their stead a series of encyclopzdic articles 
(for Standard III., be it remembered ; ages nine and ten) on “the 
philosophers—Socrates, Plato, Aristotle ;’’ yet she seems to be utterly 
unconscious of any suspicion that to children who are crying for 
bread she may be offering a stone. In like manner she deems it 
Vicious and wasteful to tell our future artisans anything whatever 
about “ The West India Islands,” about ‘The Habits of Flowers,” 
about “ The Parrot,” or about ‘‘ The Trunk of the Elephant,” but of 
the greatest moment to inform them, even before they are ten 
years old, about “‘ the founders of the great religions of the world— 
Zoroaster, Bouddha, Mahomet.” A place, too, is found for “the patron 
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saints of Christendom,” for “‘St. George, St. Michael, St. Christopher, 
St. Nicholas;” also for “the great female saints, Catherine, Cecilia, 
Ursula, Margaret ;” and even for “the fathers of the Christian 
Church, the founders of the monastic orders.”? These serious and 
soul-exercising articles, it may be presumed, are to supersede such 
trivial and “ mildly interesting ” narratives as those of “The Prince 
and the Judge,” which tells how Judge Gascoigne rebuked the 
impertinence of Henry V. when a young man, and “The Heroic 
Daughter,” which reproduces in a condensed form the trials of 
Elizabeth, the daughter of the Siberian exile. Poor little souls, 
one may surely say of the Third Standard children, who are asked 
to exchange the whips of the uncultured editors of the Royal 
Readers for the scorpions with which Miss Christie would chastise 
them ! 

Miss Christie proposes to replace ‘ the miscellaneous matter of the 
Fourth and Fifth Reading Books” by “something like a coherent 
account of ancient and modern literature.” Her fourth book she 
would devote to “studies of Homer, Virgil, and Dante.” We 
know of no book in “ real literature” that answers to this descrip- 
tion; but the field projected would probably be covered by the 
perusal of four or five volumes of the series of ancient and foreign 
Classics for English Readers. Interesting work this, we may suggest, 
for a boy or a girl in the Fourth Standard, and aged ten or eleven. 
In the same spirit of delicate appreciation of the tastes and wants of 
the working classes, the fifth book is to be devoted to ‘studies in 
English literature,” the typical authors suggested being Chaucer, 
Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, Johnson, and Scott. We make 
no objection to the authors selected; but the whole proposal seems 
to us extravagant. Any one who has ever attempted to use such 
authors as Chaucer, Spenser, and Shakespeare as school classics, 
must be quite well aware that the notion of familiarizing a class of 
school-boys or school-girls of twelve or thirteen years of age with 
the language and the ideas of any one of these authors in one-sixth 
of a year is an utterly ridiculous idea. The very shortest cut to this 
kind of knowledge would be found in mastering the relative volumes 
in the series of English Men of Letters. These volumes are hard enough 
reading for accomplished adults. What would they be for children far 
within their teens? The six volumes required for the year’s work 
would comprise about 1,200 pages, and would cost fifteen shillings. 
Even if school-boards or school-managers could be induced to face 
the expense of the experiment, there is not the smallest reason to 
expect that the result would warrant the expenditure, or that the 
very poor play would be worth the very costly candle. 

The chief objection, however, to the whole of Miss Christie’s pzo- 
posals remains to be stated. It is an objection not of detail, or of 
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practical experience, but an objection of principle; and it amounts 
simply to this, that the scheme mistakes radically and essentially 
what ought to be the main end of education, and especially of the 
popular education of the masses. She seems to think that the chief 
end of schooling for the working classes is to enable them to “ take” 
the mythological allusions in current literature and to appreciate 
the classical pictures in the National Gallery. They may remain as 
ignorant as they please of the nature and origin of the things around 
them—of the cotton, or the iron, or the steel in which they are to 
work, of the bread they eat, of the tea and the coffee they drink, of 
glass and brick, of horses and sheep; but it is of supreme importance 
that they should know all about “The Mice in Council” and “ The 
Mountain in Labour,” about Sinbad and Alladin, about Prometheus 
and Socrates, about St. Christopher and St. Ursula, and especially 
about Bouddha. And why? Because at some time or other in the 
course of their lives they may chance to meet with a reference to one 
or more of these subjects or heroes; and if they did not understand 
it they might ask, with Mr. Mallock, “Is life worth living?” for 
would they not feel themselves to be quite “outside the pale of culti- 
vated conversation”? In some newspaper or magazine article that 
the children may read in after years, there may be an allusion to 
Hercules and the Carter, or to Mercury and the Woodman, or to the 
Ugly Duckling ; therefore the children must get up all Aisop and all 
Grimm and Andersen. There is a chance of their one day listening 
to a lecture or a speech in which reference may be made to Aristotle 
and to Zoroaster ; therefore the children must spend the best part of 
a year of their lives in getting up “the philosophers,”’ and also “the 
founders of the great religions of the world ;” if they did not, they 
would be destitute of “the current coin of intelligent society,” and 
they must be saved from that degradation. Out of a Fourth Standard 
class of thirty boys in Cheshire or in Westmoreland, half-a-dozen 
may at some time go to London, and one of these may perhaps go to 
the National Gallery, and see Rubens’s “Judgment of Paris ;” there- 
fore all the thirty boys must devote a year to “ studies of Homer, 
Virgil, and Dante.” In short, the standard of school acquirement is 
to be determined, not by the common things and every-day circum- 
stances of life, but by its accidents and its least probable occurrences. 
It is much as if a teacher of cookery to the artisan-wives of the 
future were carefully to avoid telling them how to make soups and 
stew beef and boil potatoes, but were to instruct them minutely how 
to make Kromesquies Russe and how to flavour Talleyrand Cutlets. 
We do not object, be it observed, to children, even ef the poorest and 
lowest classes, being taught something of fables and fairy stories, 
and mythological and ecclesiastical legends, as well as something 
about the great masters and masterpieces of literature. What we do 
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object to most decidedly is the proposal to make these the main, 
almost the sole, instruments of culture in common schools. 

It is necessary to remember that the children of ‘the masses ” are 
dependent on their reading books at school for most of the informa- 
tion on common subjects that is to serve them for the business of life. 
Miss Christie is aware of this, but she wishes to confine the infor- 
mation given them to the most recondite and least practical subjects. 
School reading books, she says, ought to familiarise the scholars with 
“all those great names and great ideas which represent the common 
stock of cultivated thought and feeling in the civilised world.” That 
ideal may serve very well for children of the upper classes, who are 
taught either privately or in small schools; but for the children of 
the masses it is out of the question. What is chiefly required in 
the case of the latter is to train them to become useful members of 
society—intelligent workmen and work-women, and good citizens— 
to fit them for their place in that workaday world in which it will 
be their lot to live and labour. 

Weare quite prepared for Miss Christie declining to admit, or 
failing to appreciate, this view of the case. She objects, for example, 
to some lessons on hygiene in one of the books in use, on the ground 
that they may be useful for parents but must be very dull for 
children. There is no need, she says, for children under thirteen 
years of age to be told how to diet themselves and ventilate their 
rooms and guard against infection. All this will be done for them 
by their parents, and “ parents are provided by nature for children 
of all classes.” We shall not dispute with her whether nature pro- 
vides parents for children or with children : what we are concerned to 
know is, how the parents are to act for their children if they them- 
selves have-not been taught what is the right thing to do. The 
principles of hygiene do not, as a rule, come by intuition, and the 
chief reason for instructing young persons in them is that these 
young persons will be the parents of the next generation. Miss 
Christie evidently believes that ideas imbibed at school remain 
through life. Can it do harm if some of these ideas are concerned 
with the laws of health and the rules of household management ? 
Asa rule mothers do the sewing and mending as well as the cooking 
for their families. That, according to Miss Christie, would be a 
sufficient reason for not teaching girls either to sew or to cook. 

We notice that Miss Christie is prepared to allow the children in 
common schools some crumbs of knowledge in addition to her sub- 
limated essence of “ real literature.” These additions, however, are 
very limited. She would admit some history, and a small amount of 
grammar and geography; but absolutely nothing else. The geo- 
graphy would include “such elements of Astronomy as everybody 
ought to know.” This is her bill of fare for the education of “ the 
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great unwashed.” There is not much originality in it, excepting in 
its application to a new stratum of society. Halfa century ago young 
ladies of the upper class used to be sent to fashionable boarding- 
schools to learn “mythology, chronology, and geography, with the 
use of the globes.” That is evidently where Miss Christie has got 
her specific for the education of working men’s children. We are 
not aware that the system was so successful in making the women of 
“the upper crust” very intellectual, or acute, or very useful as 
members of society, that we should wish to apply it to the training of 
our future artisans, mill-workers, and domestic servants. 

Miss Christie would have history taught in a set of special 
readers. To this we cannot object, as we have ourselves added a set 
of history readers to the Royal series. But her proposal to reduce 
grammar and geography to “strings of questions and answers” 
fills us with astonishment. At the same time it serves to throw a 
flood of light on her educational standpoint. She is evidently 
a follower of “the ingenious Mangnall,” as Mr. Fitch calls that 
author, who believed that anything and everything could be learned 
by committing to memory cut-and-dried answers to pedantic questions. 
There is no doubt that on some subjects a good deal of useful infor- 
mation may be accumulated by that means, but the information can 
refer only to matters of fact. Therefore itis conceivable that certain 
parts of geography might be taught in that way; but that any 
sound knowledge of the principles and processes of grammar can be 
acquired by it is, to us at least, quite inconceivable. We do not 
believe that any amount of mere catechising would ever enable even 
a sharp-witted child to analyse or parse a sentence, and no one can 
be said to know grammar who cannot do that. Moreover the 
method, by whatever name it may be called, isin no sense education. 
It is purely mechanical on the part both of teacher and of scholar. 
It makes the scholar merely a rotary word-grinder, and reduces the 
teacher to a lesson-hearing machine. In fact its sole advantage, and 
the sole cause of its long survival, was that it enabled persons to act 
as teachers who were ignorant of the subjects which they professed 
toteach. We had believed that the day of Mangnall was practically 
over even in private schools, as it is certainly in schools under 
Government inspection. The system belongs to a past school of 
educational thought. 

One of Miss Christie’s most serious objections to the modern style 
of readers is that they attempt tc be self-explanatory. “It is this,” 
she says, ‘“‘that has brought the existing books to their present 
state.” She would have no notes or. vocabularies in the reading 
books. Every school should have its shelves of dictionaries and 
other books of reference ; and whatever difficulties have to be solved 
should be solved by the scholar looking out the word in the proper 
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book. The plan is admirable in the case of a private school or a 
private pupil, but in a public elementary school it is quite im- 
practicable. Unless a dictionary were provided for every scholar in a 
class that was preparing a particular lesson, there would necessarily 
be confusion and much waste of time. Moreover, young children have 
often great difficulty in selecting from a dictionary the particular 
explanation that suits the passage in their lesson in which a par- 
ticular word occurs. Still further, the meanings of new and difficult 
words would be in most cases forgotten as soon as seen, unless they 
were written down. When the meanings and explanations are 
appended to each lesson in the reading book they are likely to be 
suitable, and they can be easily referred to by every scholar and 
readily committed to memory. The chief reason, however, for 
making reading books self-explanatory is that very few of the 
scholars have at home the dictionaries and other books of reference 
required for the thorough mastery of their lessons. 

These, of course, are considerations that would not occur to any 
one who had not intimate knowledge of elementary school work. 
Neither Miss Christie’s suggestions nor the reasons with which she 
supports them—though they are couched in clear and vigorous 
language—seem to belong to the atmosphere of the elementary 
school as it exists to-day. If she could induce any school board with 
an experimental turn, or any good-natured schoolmaster who was 
indifferent to grants, to make trial of her “real literature” scheme 
for, say, six years, the result we suspect would go to show that there 
are drier bones in the world even than the set of readers “ which 
is pronounced best by the almost unanimous verdict of the school 
inspectors.” 


W. Scorr Datereisu. 
(One of the Editors of Nelson’s Royal Readers.) 
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Arter lingering eleven weeks in protracted agony, suffering many 
things of many physicians, but nursed through the whole of that 
dreary time by his devoted wife, President Garfield died on the 
19th of September, from the effects of the shot fired by Guiteau on 
July 2nd. The post-mortem examination showed that from the 
first recovery was impossible, but until the last it was hoped and 
believed that he would recover. The many vicissitudes of his illness, 
the hope encouraged by his frequent rallies, the innumerable inci- 
dents of the sick-room, reproduced in every newspaper in the Union, 
had concentrated to an unprecedented degree the interest of the 
English-speaking world on the sorely wounded man who carried 
on for so many weeks such an indomitable struggle with death. 
People had begun to count upon his recovery as a certainty, when a 
change ensued for the worse, and during the last two days of his illness 
it is no exaggeration to say that the eyes of two nations were fixed 
upon the sick-chamber at Longbranch. When at last his death 
was announced the news was the signal for the most spontaneous 
and general mourning that ever united two nations in a common 
emotion. From the Queen to the vestry of Clerkenwell every 
one in this country joined in the transmission of sympathetic 
messages to America. For the first time in our history there 
was absolute unanimity in the sentiments of the old country and 
the new, and in this universal outburst of a genuine sorrow 
among all English-speaking men may be seen a happy augury of 
the future union of the race. General Arthur took the presidential 
oath within three hours of his predecessor’s decease, and the executive 
power of the Government of fifty millions of men changed hands almost 
unnoticed amid the general grief. President Arthur, although belong- 
ing to the Grant-Conkling faction of the Republican party, is too 
shrewd as well as too patriotic a statesman to break roughly with 
the Cabinet on the policy of his predecessor. Without attempting 
to forecast the influence which the change is likely to have on the 
immediate future of American politics, it may safely be said 
that the tragic death of the chosen chief of the American Republic 
has done more to consolidate the union than anything that he could 
have effected by his life, and at the same time it has strengthened the 
ever-increasing ties of sympathy and affection which bind together the 
crowned and uncrowned democracies which speak the English tongue. 

After the death of the President the weather has been the most 
important factor in the history of the month. It has ruined the 
harvest in England by excessive damp, while in the United States 
as excessive a heat has filled the American press with narratives 
of flaming forests and vast districts desolated by drought. The 
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heat has suspended military operations in Algeria, and in Tunis 
the army of occupation, fever-smitten, has been unable to make 
headway against the Arabs, on whose side fought the torrid rays 
of an African sun. The trace of the heat will soon be over, 
but the rain will leave more permanent marks on the political 
development of Great Britain. Three bad harvests in succession 
brought the Irish peasantry to despair, and compelled the imperial 
legislature to postpone all other work in order to effect a great 
economic and social revolution in the tenure of land in Ireland. It 
seems by no means improbable that the bad harvest which has cruelly 
disappointed the expectations of the English agriculturists may have 
results not less important than those which followed the failure of the 
crops in Ireland. A succession of bad years had brought many a 
British farmer to the verge of bankruptcy, from which he had indeed 
only escaped by repeated but temporary remissions of rent. The fine 
promise of the opening year, and the brilliant sunshine of July, 
encouraged the agriculturist to hope that at last a bountiful harvest 
was to reward his labours, and enable him once more to feel sure of his 
position. When the time for the in-gathering arrived his hopes were 
blighted by a continued downpour of rain. Through the cloud- 
covered sky the sun shone, if at all, with a watery gleam portending 
further showers, and the promise was fulfilled. The cut corn 
sprouted in the stooks, and as day followed day with no intermission 
of the rain hope died in the farmer’s breast. The harvest which 
was to have put everything to rights had been spoiled. His last 
chance seemed to have disappeared, and it was with a heart heavy 
with despair he availed himself of the few belated days of sunshine 
to gather in the damaged grain. 

The first immediate result of the unseasonable weather was the loss. 
of a Liberal seat in North Lincolnshire. For some time the Conserva- 
tives seemed to be unable to find a candidate, and Colonel Tomline had 
the field to himself. At last Mr. James Lowther, the original patentee 
of the art of political obstruction, who had the further distinction of 
having been one of the worst Irish Secretaries on record, volun- 
teered to lead the forlorn hope. Appealing to the suffering 
farmers of North Lincoln, the sons of men who had been the staunch 
supporters of the Corn Laws, he boldly raised the standard of Protec- 
tion. It was evident to the crowd whom he addressed in the pouring 
rain that the Liberals had not brought fine weather; and although 
Mr. Lowther did not venture to promise them sunshine in exchange 
for their suffrages, he did not hesitate to promise them an import 
duty on foreign corn. So far as his ability to keep his pledges was 
concerned he might as well have promised them sunshine; but 
whereas the veriest dolt can see that politicians have no control over 
the weather, distressed agriculturists may fail to see the reasons 
which place a corn law as far beyond the reach of our Chancellor of 
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the Exchequer as the sun itself. The bait, however, took. The 
farmers rallied round the man who promised to tax the bread of the 
people to enable them to pay their rents to their landlords, and Mr. 
Lowther was returned by a majority of 471. 

The election in North Lincolonshire, followed as it was the next 
day by a second victory in North Durham, where Sir George Elliot 
won back his old seat by an alliance with Mr. Parnell, came as 
manna from on high to the disconsolate Conservatives. The “ Fair 
Traders,” as the Protectionists style themselves, were elated. Every 
Conservative candidate—Colonel Knox in Tyrone, Mr. Bulwer im 
Cambridge, and Mr. Trotter in Berwick—hoisted the Protectionist 
flag ; and even Sir Stafford Northcote so far forgot what was due to 
the keeper of the economical conscience of the Conservative party as 
to adopt at a political banquet at Sheffield the shibboleth of the new 
Protectionists, and make an equivocal declaration in favour of “ fair 
trade.” ‘I am a free-trader,” said the ex-Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, “but I desire to see free trade universal and fair.” His 
words were eagerly seized upon by his most energetic supporters to 
justify their adhesion to the “ fair trade” propaganda, and the move- 
ment in favour of making trade brisk by making bread dear took 
larger proportions. The effect on the Liberals was not less great. 
The manifestation of discontent on the part of the farmers drew 
attention to the necessity for redressing the grievances of the agri- 
culturist. The fact that the Opposition were off on a false scent 
offered the Ministerialists an opportunity of which they were not 
slow to avail themselves, The farmers of Aberdeenshire were the 
first to indicate the direction in which improvement was possible. 
After a series of meetings asking for a reduction of rent, the demand 
for a Land Bill on the lines of the Irish Land Act took formal 
shape. The demand was immediately endorsed by the Farmers’ Alli- 
ance and the Trades Union Congress. The farmers’ agitation spread 
to other Scotch counties, and during the contest in North Durham it 
was found that the northern farmers entertained the strongest 
opinions as to the necessity for effective legislative protection against 
the confiscation of their improvements. 

Tyrone election, where in spite of the vehement opposition 
of the Land League and the Orange lodges Mr. Dickson was 
returned at the head of the poll, seems to show that in Ulster 
the farmers are inclined to accept the Land Act with grati- 
tude, and loyally co-operate with the English Liberals in the 
removal of the other grievances of Ireland. But the victory in 
Tyrone was won under a restricted franchise. If the non-electors 
had voted, Mr. Dickson would hardly have been returned as the 
representative of a county more than one-half of whose population 
are Roman Catholics. The Land League Convention, which met im 
Dublin on the 5th instant, displayed but little disposition to endorse 
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the verdict of Tyrone. It did not counsel the rejection of the Act 
right out, which was so much gained, but it accepted it condition- 
ally upon the understanding that if it did not reduce rents at least 
one-half—NMr. Parnell asserted the only fair reduction was one of 
88 per cent.—it could not be regarded as even a temporary settle- 
ment of the Land question. Too much importance, however, should 
not be attached to the cut and dried resolutions submitted to the Con- 
~vention by men whose first anxiety was to continue to earn “the 
American money’—that is to say, the weekly subsidy of £1,000 
remitted to the treasurer of the Land League by the organ of 
American socialism, avowedly in order that the agrarian movement 
in Ireland may be fostered for the benefit of the communistic propa- 
ganda in the United States. The Land Act has not yet got into 
operation, and some months must pass before it can be seen how far 
it is likely to remove the discontent of the Irish people. 

The negotiations for the renewal of the commercial treaty with 
France have been resumed with some prospect of a successful issue. 
M. Gambetta reaffirmed his belief in free trade principles in a 
speech at a banquet at Honfleur, and it is believed that the new 
Ministry, of which he is to be the head, will prove more amenable to 
common sense than the Cabinet of M. Ferry. England, excepting on 
political grounds, regards with comparative indifference the renewal 
of a treaty which, in appearance at least, is a concession to an un- 
sound economical principle. On political grounds, however, there is 
sufficient reason to rejoice at the resumption of negotiations which 
tend to bind more closely together the two great nations of the West. 
Of the need for strengthening the ties of friendship between Eng- 
land and France, the present month has afforded a striking example. 

In Egypt, the two Powers have entered into curious and anomalous 
‘partnership for the control of the government of the Khedive, which 
‘it is much more easy to condemn than it is to explain how it can be 
terminated. Egypt is an integral part of the Ottoman Empire. Its 
affairs are therefore, from the point of view of international law, sub- 
ject to the provision of the treaties of Berlin and Paris. All the 
powers are bound to abstain from isolated intervention in its affairs, 
asin those of any other province of the Turkish Empire. All of them 
-are bound to deal with questions arising in the Nile valley in concert, 

-as a matter of European concern. The whole tendency of English 
and French policy for many years has been to minimise the control 
exercised by the Sultan over his vassal on the Nile, and under Ismael 
the tie which bound Cairo to Constantinople was of the slightest. 
‘The Khedive, excepting the performance of some formalities and the 
payment of a fixed tribute, was an independent sovereign in all but 
in name. Yet within the last two years all this has has been re- 
~wersed. To secure the removal of Ismael, the Sultan was encouraged 
ito assert his right to depose at will the ruler of Egypt, and at the 
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same time that Egypt was thrust back under the influence of Turkey, 
England and France undertook an extraordinary and ill-defined 
function of control over the new Khedive. The inconsistency of 
their position was emphasised by the means which brought it about. 
If Egypt had been independent of Turkey, its control would not 
have concerned the rest of Europe. But the control was assumed 
or consolidated simultaneously with the assertion by the Sultan of a 
sovereignty which brought Egypt within the region from which all but 
the concerted action of all the powers was expressly excluded, The- 
control was financial, not administrative. The controllers were paid 
by the Khedive, and although they had a right to attend all councils 
of the Ministry, they had no voice in its decisions. The arrange- 
ment was anomalous to the last degree, but as the other Powers did not 
protest, and the joint control exercised by Mr. Colvin and M. de 
Bligniéres at Cairo, produced indisputable benefits to the dwellers in 
the Nile valley, to say nothing of the subsidiary advantage to Europe 
of maintaining order and tranquillity in Egypt, it came to be regarded 
as both natural and expedient. It rested, however, on a very precari- 
ous basis. The good-will or the impotence of the Khedive, the ac- 
quiescence of the Sultan, the absence of any opposition on the 
part of the others powers, the’cordial co-operation of the repre-- 
sentatives of England and Egypt, and the submission of the 
army, were all essential to its success. It was endangered by 
the intrigues of the French Consul-General de Ring. He was 
recalled, and the danger of a rupture was averted. A more for- 
midable peril disclosed itself in the insubordination of the army. 
Riaz Pasha, in many respects an excellent minister, was too 
weak to keep the army under control. Repeated displays of & 
spirit of insubordination were left unpunished, and more than once 
it seemed as if the colonels were becoming the supreme power in 
the State. This mutinous spirit culminated on ‘the 10th of Sep- 
tember, when Ourabi Bey surrounded the Abdin Palace with 4,000 
soldiers and demanded the dismissal of Riaz Pasha on threat of de- 
position. ‘We have your successor ready,” said Ourabi to the 
Khedive; and the Khedive, instead of taking Mr. Colvin’s advice 
and boldly arresting the insolent although timorous mutineer, con- 
descended to treat with him. Ourabi insisted on the dismissal of 
Riaz, but consented that his other demands, viz. the increase of the- 
army to 18,000 men and the concession of a constitution, should 
be referred to Constantinople. Cherif Pasha, after some hesitatiom 
and a period of suspense, when something like a panic reigned 
among the European residents, consented to take office. His con- 
ditions having been conceded, the colonels declared their submission, 
and for the moment the crisis was averted. It had lasted long 
enough to excite serious alarm in London and Paris, and to display in 
a very striking light the perils of the system of joint control. It was: 
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admitted by both-Governments that it was impossible to allow Egypt 
to fall into the hands cf a mob of mutinous soldiery, but beyond this 
preliminary agreement it seemed hopeless to come to an understand- 
ing. A section of the French press loudly accused England of having 
brought about the pronunciamento immediately after the departure 
of M. de Bligniéres, and all the Parisian papers were unanimous in 
declaring that on no account whatever should the Sultan be allowed 
to send troops to disperse the mutineers. On this side the Channel 
protestations as vigorous were made against the landing of a single 
French soldier in Egypt, and inferentially against the Anglo-French 
expedition which was believed to be in favour with the French 
Ministry. If the Khedive appealed to the Sultan for assistance, 
England and France, it was contended, ought not to take the respon- 
sibility of vetoing the despatch of such forces as might be requisite to 
restore the authority of the Khedive. Their influence might be more 
legitimately employed in providing stringent guarantees against the 
abuses which usually follow in the train of an Ottoman occupation. 
These views were vigorously combated in Paris, and fortunately the 
timely arrangement of a compromise obviated the necessity for calling 
in force of any kind. The crisis, however, lasted long enough to 
‘show that there was an irreconcilable difference of opinion between 
‘the Powers which exercise the control as to the means to be adopted 
for reducing the colonels to submission, and that there was an evident 
desire on the part of at least one of the other Powers to avail itself 
of any deadlock at Cairo to insist upon sharing the position 
now occupied exclusively by England and France. The situation is 
dangerous, and no one as yet seems willing to propose the only real 
- solution of the difficulty, the conversion of Egypt from a Turkish 
pachalic into an Oriental Belgium, whose independence and neu- 
trality is guaranteed by all the Powers. If another Leopold could 
be secured for the throne of the Pharoahs, such a solution would 
- satisfactorily solve the problem which might at any moment involve 
this country in serious difficulties if not in actual war. 

The state of Europe is not exactly that in which England can 
afford to leave open a question of such vital interest to her imperial 
position as the sovereignty of the Nile Valley. The day before 
Ourabi Bey made his pronunciamento at the Abdin Palace the 
triple alliance of the military empires was reconstituted at Dantzic, 
where the Czar and the Kaiser met for the purpose of proclaiming 
the renewal of the Kaiserbund. Pince Bismarck was present at the 
interview ; General Ignatieff was not. The significance of the 
-aecident is variously interpreted, but it is believed that the Czar’s 
chief object was to declare his adhesion to the old maxim which has 
governed the policy of Russia—“ Nearest neighbours, fastest friends ” 
—and to secure the support of his imperial neighbours in the pro- 

jected razzia of revolutionists throughout the Continent. If the 
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Nihilists were but denied shelter by the civilised world the emperors 
imagine they would be safe, but the chances are all the other way. 
Sophie Peroffski and her accomplices never quitted Russia till they 
were hanged. Vera Savsulitch shot General Trepoff before she went 
abroad, and Solvieff shot at the Czar without having crossed the 
Russian frontier. A few more assassins might be hanged, but as 
assassinations are almost invariably attempted by those over whom 
the power of the Czar is already absolute, the suggested inter- 
national crusade against the Nihilists will not effect much beyond 
making Nihilists more desperate. They are less dangerous outside 
Russia than within. If the whole of Europe were to be converted 
into a Russian gaol it would not in the least remove the temptation 
to strike at the chief gaoler. The attempt, however, is likely to be 
made, and it is to be regretted that England’s position vis-d-vis any 
such attempt to limit the freedom of asylum has been seriously 
weakened by the incredible folly of the speeches of the Home 
Secretary concerning the threats of O’Donovan Rossa. 

It is doubtful whether England can rely upon any ally in Europe 
in maintaining the right of asylum. Switzerland has already expelled 
Prince Krapotkin, whom Mr. Cowen has engaged to deliver a series 
of lectures in this country upon the internal state of Russia. Italy 
and Austria will probably follow the lead of the Northern Courts. 
France, upon whom we ought to have been able to rely, is in no position 
to render effective, assistance. The stock-jobbing speculation which 
plunged her into war with Tunis has practically deprived her of that 
freedom of action which she had but recently regained since the loss of 
Alsace and Lorraine. Every month that has passed since she dictated 
the treaty to the unfortunate Bey has increased her difficulties in Africa. 
Southern Algeria has to be reconquered, and in Tunis the work of 
conquest has to be begun. She has sent 50,000 men to Africa since 
hostilities began, and she could not prevent the Arabs from cutting off 
the water supply of the capital. Norcan she exercise authority over 
a foot of Tunisian territory not covered by the range of her guns. 
She has occupied with or without bombardment various forts on the 
sea-coast, but inland the Arabs are masters of the situation. <A 
march upon Kairouan, ordered weeks ago, has not been carried out, 
General Sabatier’s column not having been able to get beyond at Zag- 
houan. The young soldiers, unaccustomed to campaigning under an 
African sun, have sickened and died. The hospitals are crowded, and 
every day fever sweeps off its ill-fated victims. It is no longer the 
Khroumirs or Bou Amema with whom France has to cope. She is face 
to face with Arab Africa in arms. The tribes are in motion from 
Morocco to Tripoli, and for months to come she will find ample occu- 
pation for her energies in asserting her authority over insurgent Islam. 
To conciliate Spain she has promised to pay, with a view to action in 
Morocco, two million francs indemnity to the ruined colonists of 
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Oran, and all her protests have failed to prevent the heavy reinforce- 
ment of the Ottoman garrison in Tripoli. M. Roustan’s “ war for 
business”’ is not turning out to be such a good speculation as he anti- 
cipated, and the whole of the West suffers from the baleful ascendency 
which stockjobbers have been able to secure in the politics of France. 


The result of the French elections was definitely ascertained after 
the ballotage of the 4th September. The new Chambers will consist 
of 457 Republicans of various shades, 47 Bonapartists, and 43 
Monarchists. On the whole the Republicans have gained 71 seats 
from the reactionary parties, whose gross poll fell from 3,577,882 in 
1877 to 1,789,767, or almost exactly one-half. There were 2,997,902 
abstentions, an increase of 1,136,776 on the numbers who did not 
vote in 1877. The aggregate Republican vote, which rose from 
4,028,153 to 4,367,202 in 1877, amounted to 5,128,442 in 1881. The 
collapse of the Monarchical parties is very remarkable, and there is 
the customary quantum of squabbling among the reactionists as to 
the cause of their defeat. It may be attributed largely to the fact 
they had nothing to offer France but a barren programme of revolu- 
tion in the interest of detested dynasties. What is much more 
remarkable is the collapse of the Catholic opposition to the anti- 
clerical crusaders. It says but little for the practical sincerity of the 
Catholics of France that they should have made so poor a protest 
against the domination of the party which has declared war against 
the religious orders, and demands the separation of Church and State. 
The Tablet is disgusted at what it terms “ the cowardly submission of 
reckless negligence ” displayed by the French Conservatives. There 
is much force in the bitter taunt of the English organ of the Roman 
Church that— 


‘* A party which practically monopolised tho representation of France only 
ten years ago, and which could have done anything it liked if it had known 
how to be united, tolerant, and businesslike, but which has allowed every 
advantage to be snatched out of its nerveless hands, can hardly be expected to 
exhibit amidst the disheartenment of defeat virile virtues which even the con- 
sciousness of power and the sense of duty could not develop. The copious use 
of pious expressions, doubtless sincere, and the systematic refusal, doubtless 
conscientious, even to stir out of doors to give a vote against a representative of 
irreligion, appear to be the confirmed tactics by which a large section of the 


Conservatives of France imagine that they are heroically defending the 
threatened interests of religion, morality, and society.” 


Religious conviction that is not sufficiently strong to make its 
possessor walk to the polling-booth can hardly be regarded as worthy 
the name, and of all the evidence that is accumulating to prove how 
little hold the Church retains on the French people the most con- 
clusive is supplied by the clericals themselves. 

It is very instructive to note the geographical distribution of party 
strength in France as revealed by the general elections. Fifty out 
of the ninety departments of France are entirely Republican. The 
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republicanism of nineteen others is marred in each case by the return 
of one “reactionary.” There are only eight departments in which 
the Monarchists and Imperialists possess a majority of the repre- 
sentatives, and there is not one department even in La Vendée where 
the Republicans have not succeeded in returning at least one member. 
The whole of the eastern departments are exclusively Republican. 
The strength of the Monarchists lies in the west. Roughly speaking, 
the north-west is Royalist, the south-west Bonapartist, while there is 
a strong Monarchical element along the northern coast. At least 
half of the maritime departments in the north and west return Con- 
servatives ; but the departments on the inland frontiers and the 
Mediterranean are almost without exception Republican. 

Much more important than the geographical distribution of parties 
is the distribution of party strength in the new Chamber. A warm 
discussion has raged ever since the elections as to the constitution of 
the new majority. At first every one assumed that the majority 
was Gambettist and revisionist, or, as we would say, advanced 
Liberal. Even M. Ferry seemed to take this view of the situation 
until he discovered in the electoral reverses sustained by M. 
Gambetta’s henchmen reasons for believing that the new Chamber 
would tolerate the old Ministry. - Broadly speaking, the Republican 
deputies may be divided into three groups: (1) the Extreme Lefts, 
small in number, but energetic and strong in the support of the great 
cities; (2) the Republican Union, which is Gambettist and revisionist, 
and numbers above 200 members ; and (3) the Republican Left, repre- 
senting the Ministerial majority in the late Chamber, which numbers 
145 members. At first sight the Republican Union has obviously 
the best claim to be considered as the nucleus of the future majority. 
But it was discovered by ingenious supporters of the Ferry Ministry 
that 88 members of the Republican Union might fairly be classed 
with the Extreme Left. By adding these 88 names to the 
Extremists, and deducting them from the Republican Union, the 
Republican Left becomes the most numerous group, and may on 
that account claim to be regarded as the centre of the new majority. 
M. Ferry, and it is believed M. Grévy, favour this pretension, which 
is vehemently denounced by the Gambettists, who insist that the 
majority of the new Chamber belongs to the Republican Union, and 
that it is pledged to take in hand at once the revision of the Senate. 
Scrutin de liste is dropped until the next general election draws 
near; but M. Gambetta seems disposed to insist upon the revision of 
the Constitution if only to distinguish his followers from those of 
M. Ferry. There is no doubt that M. Gambetta received a severe 
personal check at the late elections, which to some extent impaired 
the effect of his political triumph. But it is equally indisputable 
that the new majority is more advanced than the old, and also that 
M. Gambetta is beyond comparison the most powerful as well as the 
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most skilful of all the statesmen of France. His recent reverses will 
have done him good service if they teach him the necessity of 
exerting himself as the actual leader, instead of posing as the veiled 
dictator, of the French Republic. 

The neighbours of France display no indication of any intention to 
take advantage of the disorganization of her army consequent upon 
the war in Northern Africa. Prince Bismarck, preoccupied with 
financial anxieties, and despairing of being able to secure the estab- 
lishment of the tobacco monopoly by any other means, has gone half- 
way to Canossa by sanctioning the appointment of Dr. Korum as 
Bishop of Treves. The Culture-Kampf is thus tacitly abandoned, 
a native of Alsace-Lorraine is raised to the Episcopal throne, and at 
a moment when the French Republic is entering with a light heart 
upon a fresh campaign against Clericalism, the German Chancellor 
comes to terms with the Pope. The change is momentous. [If it 
succeeds, Prince Bismarck, who never does things by halves, and 
patronises as energetically as he persecutes, may yet be regarded as 
the Defensor Fidei of the nineteenth century, and if not the eldest yet 
the stoutest son of the Church. Such a 7é/e would stand him in good 
stead on both his frontiers with the Catholics of Poland and of the 
French provinces. But before the transformation is complete the 
Prince will probably wait to see how the Clerical vote will go at the 
coming elections, which are now fixed for the 27th of October. 

The senatorial elections in Spain have resulted in the return 
of a large Ministerial majority. It is expected that Seiior Sagasta 
will avail himself of the support of an obedient Cortes to decree 
civil marriage, not so much for the sake of would-be brides and 
bridegrooms who object to the religious ceremony, as to assert the 
supremacy of the State over the Church. In Italy the Ministry 
have successfully combatted an attempt by the intriguers, who are 
bent upon baffling the more Liberal instincts of the Pope to manu- 
facture an international difficulty out of the disturbances which were 
provoked by the Vaticanists on the occasion of the removal of the 
body of the late Pope to its final resting-place. The race rivalry 
which constitutes the great domestic difficulty of the heterogeneous 
Empire of the Hapsburg continues to disturb the peace of the 
lands where Tcheques and Germans contend for the mastery, and 
intensifies the hostility with which the Magyar press declaims against 
every manifestation of Russian activity in Eastern Europe. Greece 
has succeeded in occupying, without bloodshed, the province of 
Thessaly—an achievement of European diplomacy almost unpre- 
cedented in history. But according to close observers at Athens the 
completion of the occupation may mark the beginning of the end of 
King George’s reign, and, as a sequel to the liberation of their kinsfolk, 
the Greeks may emancipate their race from the yoke of the Monarchy. 

September 26th, 1881. 











